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HERE WAS a time when museums 
were very dull places. The visitor 


was supposed to tiptoe about the gal- 


_ leries, admire all that he saw, and then 
_ emerge full of awe for the past. Now 


_ that the great collections gathered by 


_ our business barons have added their 


> 
“ 


artistic bulk to what our museums had 
hitherto contained and because the fi- 


nancial committments of two wars and 
_ our increased social consciousness will 


make the gathering of similar private 


collections unlikely, it is time for us to 
take stock and embark on the encour- 


agement of the work of living artists. 


Med 


Our great museums can help build up 


this appreciation by the judicious and 
intelligent use of all their facilities, and 
if their public will find in them the safe 


anchor of past great achievements, it 


will be done in such a way as to steer 
this public on a course likely to make 


it appreciative and understanding of the » 


present. 


The plans for the development, mod- 


~ernization, and enlargment of the Met- 


‘ropolitan Museum of Art augurs well 
for the future. Its activities are many 


i 


‘ 


and alive. We have, for example, the 
Junior Museum in which are centered 
all the institution’s activities for school 
children; then the lending collections 
through which a large number of color 
prints, kodachrome slides, original works 
of art, are made available to individuals 
and organizations of various kinds. Col- 
leges and universities lean heavily upon 
the educational exhibitions provided by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
a close liaison is maintained with the 
school system through a co-ordinator of 
Museum projects appointed by the New 
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York City Board of Education. Finally 
students doing research work in subjects 
covered by the Museum’s possessions 
find all material made available to them. 

In addition to the facilities made 
available by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the student or interested person 
— and might we here include the clergy, 
the potential client? — will find it wise 
to visit the many art galleries, whether 
in New York or in other cities, and keep 
at least a bowing acquaintance with the 
reports of art critics on great metro- 
politan dailies. A combination of all this 
will keep a person, in so far as art is con- 
cerned, in a state of effervescent curi- 
osity, and that is much needed to-day. 


UNFORESEEN compliments come as 
a pleasant surprise. A wide-awake per- 
son who, under the pseudonym of “‘Jot- 
ter,” conducts a column in the Catholic 
Herald, London, wrote the following in 
the issue of April 26: “I was a little sur- 
prised to find in that excellent American 
Catholic review, LirurcicAL ARTs, an 
excellent illustrated article on heraldry 
with the title, ‘The Value to Us of the 
Heraldic System of Design,’ by George 
William Eggers. Heraldry, which was 
once useful and necessary, now fasci- 
nates by its complete uselessness, except 
for the snob value it gives, but it does 
retain its beauty. Unfortunately the 
article does not sufficiently suggest how 
the elements that form its beauty could 
be adapted to modern design without 
giving a mere archaic effect. It would be 
nice if the totalitarian state could sub- 
stitute heraldic distinctions for card- 
indexes and numbers, for this in a sense 
was its original purpose. 
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“There is a possible suggestion that 
may be taken to heart by some of 
our commercial firms; for instance, in- 
surance companies and perhaps the 
telephone company. Would it not be 
pleasant to receive reminders of pre- 
mium payments or bills due on which 
was noted some heraldic device distinc- 
tive of the recipient’s home town or 
baseball team?” 

Then “‘Jotter’? adds this pleasant 
note: “I am inclined to give a free 
advertisement to LiruRGICAL ARTS, a re- 
view which all lovers of the beautiful in 
worship should read (and, shall I add, 
especially in Ireland?).”’ Several curious 
souls in Ireland have already become 
subscribers and we hope that pastors 
and laity in this country, of Irish ex- 
traction, will now be tempted to make 
the proper inquiries concerning our 
magazine. 

To the “‘Jotter,” our sincere thanks, 
and in this issue’s correspondence col- 
umn Mr Eggers contributes a letter 
which will, we hope, explain matters to 
*‘Jotter’s” satisfaction. 


IT Is pleasant to note that several Eu- 
ropean magazines, of interest to our 
readers, are now being published after 
the general upset of the war years. One 
is Paroisse et Liturgie, from the Abbaye de 
Saint-André, Saint-André-lez-Bruges, 
Belgium (quarterly, 50 Belgian francs). 
Another is Cahiers de .L’Art Sacré, pub- 
lished by the Dominican F athers of 
Paris, 29 Boulevard de Latour-Maubourg 
(50 francs each). Two issues deal with, 
problems of reconstruction of churches 
in all phases; another presents the works 
of living artists and the fourth deals with 


romanesque painting and frescoes in 
France. The editors, Fathers Couturier 
and Regamey, O.P., both good friends 
of our Society, treat of these problems in 
a lively manner and there is nothing 
stuffy about their approach. If the au- 
thorities see fit to take their advice, 
France will witness a rebirth and a 
continuation of the good work being 
done by talented architects and artists. 
The periodical, L’Art Sacré, to which 
these four cahiers may serve as an intro- 
duction, will again appear in a few 
months. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the cahiers are profusely illustrated. 
The text is lively and informative and, 
sometimes, healthily controversial. 


THE IMPACT of economic forces on 
the building arts of our times has often 
formed the basis for discussion as to 
whether the architects of to-day can 
ever hope to produce buildings which 
will compare favorably with the struc- 
tures which were erected in past centu- 
ries and which have become a part of 
our cultural heritage. 

While it must be conceded that con- 
ditions confronting the architects of our 
times are not entirely peaceful, it does 
not seem likely that a defeatist attitude 
will offer any solution other than one of 
ivory tower isolation in which the de- 
spairing practitioner can retreat until 
all is again on what he would call a 
conservative footing. For the truth of the 
matter is that we are living in evolu- 
tionary times — some would call them 
revolutionary — and unless we are will- 
ing to flounder in the morass of inde- 
cision, it is imperative that we take 
stock and thereby realize that the solu- 
tion is to be found in a forthright ac- 
ceptance of the problems of our day — 
and these are problems in which all of 
us must help to find the solution — the 
architects, the builders, the workmen, 
the unions, and the potential clients. If 
any of these groups is recalcitrant, prog- 
ress will be chaotic. 

In the April, 1946, issue of the Review 
of Politics, edited by Waldemar Gurian 
at the University of Notre Dame, we find 
a very informative article, on ‘Archi- 
tecture and Western Civilization,” by 
John U. Nef, professor of Economic 
History and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Social Thought at the University 
of Chicago. In any study of Christian 
art we necessarily find ourselves con- 
cerned with the age of gothic architec- 
ture. And as Mr Nef states: “It began 
with the marvelous romanesque transi- 
tion to gothic early in the twelfth cen- 


tury. This was the time of the first two 
crusades. A strong sense of the solidarity 
of Christendom, in an era of increased 
travel, exchange of goods, of knowledge 
and ideas, helped to bind the peoples of 
Europe to each other. It was the time of 
Abélard, the Abbé Suger, and Saint 
Bernard, all of whom were born be- 
tween 1079 and 1og1. Their creative 
lives expressed, each in a different way, 
the interdependence of faith, politics, 
learning, joy and art, an interdependence 
which strengthened the bonds of a com- 
mon belief. Their creative lives ex- 
pressed, each in a different way, as did 
also the lives of some thirteenth-century 
scholastics, masons and saints, an attempt 
to bring in words, stone, or other ma- 
terials all the essential aspects of an 
immensely complicated and rapidly 
changing civilization, whose inhabitants 
were multiplying, into an intelligible 
unified relation, which embodied a com- 
mon purpose for man in eternal life.” 

It will be admitted, even by optimistic 
and venturesome souls, that the solidar- 
ity of Christendom is somewhat shaken 
in many parts of the world, but should 
not that fact make it imperative for 
those who share in whatever solidarity 
there is at present to work toward a 
creative attitude concerning all the arts 
at the service of the Church and to foster 
the efforts of the masons and saints of 
our day (and who can deny that we do 
have such masons and saints to-day?) 
rather than hamper their efforts through 
indifference or an overdose of the blessed 
virtue of prudence which, in so many 
cases, can only be termed culpable ti- 
midity? Ours is indeed an immensely 
complicated and rapidly changing civ- 
ilization, and we still have to seek “a 
common purpose for man in eternal 
life.”” This is a challenge for creativeness. 

Further, Mr Nef dwells on certain 
differences between the mediaeval and 
the twentieth-century builders and points 
out that whereas the mediaeval builders 
and in particular the workmen had 
more opportunities for “‘constructive art- 
istry, thought and contemplation,” the 
builder and workman of to-day has 
fewer opportunities to make artistic de- 
cisions of comparable nature and im- 
portance. This will not be denied by 
anyone who has studied the history of 
those mediaeval times, but it is sad to 
realize that in one building phase of our 
day, that of religious art and architec- 
ture — a phase which might well develop, 
if not to rival, at least decently to chal- 
lenge some of the achievements of the 
past — the most serious opposition (that 


a 
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based upon the mind and the spirit, on 


the opportunities afforded for construc- — 
tive artistry, thought, and contempla- — 
tion) should come from those who are © 


really in a position to give a serious 
impetus to really creative work: that is, 
the potential client. This potential client, 
in large part the clergy, will say that the 
leadership should rather come from the 
architect, but that is begging the ques- 
tion because, as matters now stand, the 
architect who offers the line of least 
resistance, the professional yes-man, 
stands the greater chance of obtaining 
jobs, and the burden consequently rests 
on the shoulders of those few who, as 


Mr Nef remarks, “. . . devote them- — 


selves to problems of construction and 
embellishment with an intelligence (and 
more rarely with an imaginative insight) 
comparable to that of the greatest medi- 
aeval architects and planners.” It is high 
time that those in power should, to 
paraphrase Mr Nef, “. . . devote them- 
selves to the task of seeking out, with in- 
telligence and imaginative insight, those 
who ask for nothing better than to de- 
vote their talents to the building of the 
House of God.” The yes-men and the 
archaeological parasites should come 
last, if at all! 

Through all of Mr Nef’s article runs 
the thread of comparisons between meth- 
ods of construction and opportunities 
offered to the craftsmen of each period 
— past and present — and he further 
points out that ‘‘Modern technology and 
mechanization have thrown a further 
and more serious obstacle in the way of 
the art of architecture.” But if we ponder 
over these essential differences, we see 
that the solution of our architectural 
problems cannot be found in a return to 
the past but rather in a bold, forceful, 
and creative interpretation of whatever 
potentialities exist in the present. 


ENTHUSIASM is a necessary ingre- 
dient in the make-up of anyone engaged 


in activities of the Church — particu- — 


larly artistic and musical activities. 
Without enthusiasm a person would 
soon become a misanthrope. Recent re- 


ports indicate that a good share of such _ 


musical enthusiasm exists in Portland, 


Oregon, where Mr Paul Bentley, mas- 


ter of choristers and organist at the 
cathedral church of the Immaculate 
Conception, has organized and trained 
three boys’ choirs. These choirs belong 


to three parishes that are not neighbor- 
ing, and each choir has its own peculiar _ 
problems, but they are united in having © 
the same training and being inspired by - 
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the same technique and system of 
awards. This system of award is interest- 
ing and may serve to inspire other choir 
directors. There are four grades in each 
choir. The lowest grade is that of re- 


_ cruit. Such boys practice with the others, 


x 


__ but have no part in church, vestments, 


ceremonies, etc. When there is a va- 
cancy, the best recruit is promoted to 
choirboy and is accepted in the choir 
where he participates in all the church 
singing, etc. From time to time the boys 
in the two upper grades have meetings 
and select from among the choirboys 
those whom they consider worthy to be 
promoted to the ranks of chorister. Such 
a boy is one who has shown great interest 
in the choir and its program by excellent 


-deportment, attendance, punctuality. 


On Christmas and Easter some of these 
choristers are elected to the highest 
grade of honor chorister. In addition to 
such activities with the boys, Mr Bent- 
ley, with the approbation of the Arch- 
diocesan Music Commission and the 
consent of Archbishop Edward D. How- 
ard, gives a series of instructions in 
sacred music, wherein organists, choir 
directors, and singers can improve their 
knowledge and abilities. More power to 
him! 


WAR MEMORIALS continue to in- 
terest many and our readers will recall 
that the question was mentioned in an 
editorial in the May, 1946, issue, where 


it was stated: ‘‘In so far as a memorial 


in a church is concerned, the solution is 
simple. The church building itself might 


__ be the answer for the Jing memorials 


adherents, but far more important and 


far more definite — gua memorial — 


would be a statue, a painting, stained 
glass windows, etc.” 

In the June, 1946, issue of the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, a question was asked 
concerning this matter, and we pass it 
on to our readers, with the answer and 


- commentary: “May a war memorial be 


erected in a church?” The following 


_ question and response has been published 


by the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
(20 October, 1922): ‘‘Utrum in ecclesiis 
apponere liceat tabulas cum inscrip- 


~ tionibus et nominibus fidelium defunc- 


torum, quorum corpora inibi tumulata 
JL Se eee 


1“Whether it is permitted to place in 
churches a tablet with inscriptions and with 
the names of the faithful departed whose bodies 
are neither buried there, nor, according to 
Canon 1205, may be buried there?” Response: 


_ “It is not permitted, by other replies, and in 


particular by the tenor of the decree 733 of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and according 


to Canon 1450.” 


non sunt nec tumulari possunt iuxta 
canonem 1205?” Responsum: ‘Non licere 
iuxta alias resolutiones et ad tramitem 
decreti S.R.C. n. 733 et can. 1450.” ! 
How does this reply affect the liceity of 
erecting a war memorial? 

Here is the Record’s editorial com- 
mentary: “It is permitted to erect a 
memorial tablet in a church only in 
memory of those persons who, in ac- 
cordance with Canon Law, may be 
buried in the church. Canon 1205 states 
that the only persons who may be buried 
in a church are residential bishops, 
abbots or prelates nullius in their own 
churches, the Roman Pontiff, royal per- 
sons, or cardinals. In 1641 the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites decided that it 
was not lawful to put up in churches the 
epitaphs of ecclesiastical dignitaries, with 
their busts or statues, even when they 
belonged to the family that had founded 
or endowed the church. It is not per- 
mitted, therefore, to erect a memorial 
plaque in honor of a deceased parish 
priest or even to the memory of the 
founders or benefactors of the church. 
Canon 1405, §1., simply states that in 
future no right of patronage may be 
established on any title. In accordance 
with this canon, in 1922, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites decided that it 
would not be lawful to erect in a church 
tablets with inscriptions and names of 
persons who are not and who may not 
be buried there. To erect a war memo- 
rial in a church would certainly be con- 
trary to these canons and decrees.” That 
would seem to settle the matter. 


AT LAST YEAR’S annual meeting a 
symposium on sculpture yielded interest- 
ing material and the textual report was 
published in the August, 1945, issue of 
LiturcicaAL Arts. At this year’s annual 
meeting, the subject of the symposium 
was the problem which beset the work 
of the stained glass craftsmen. The re- 
port appears in this issue. It will be 
obvious that any discussion of a par- 
ticular form of art or craft cannot result 
in a definite solution of the various 
problems involved, but the remarks of 
the speakers and those who later took 
part in the discussion ought to clear up 
whatever vague notions our readers may 
have entertained in the matter. 

If the liturgical revival — and its ar- 
tistic concomitants — is not to go astray, 
it is necessary to offer correctives from 
time to time. Father Brennan (director of 
the Commission for Church music in the 
archdiocese of Los Angeles) offers such 
correctives in the field of art, in his 


comments on “Our Lady and the Art- 
ist.” Sister Mary of the Compassion, 
O.P., whose paintings are reproduced 
in this issue, contributes certain basic 
principles in her article ““The Idea.” 

While on duty in many parts of the 
world, members of the armed forces 
gathered data which, happily, bore no 
relation to the gods of war. One result 
of this extra-curricular military activity 
is the article on “‘A Philippine Mission 
Church.” The author, Anthony Garvan, 
was a naval radio technician assigned to 
the Ship Repair Base at Guiuan. He 
was graduated from Hotchkiss School 
in 1935, received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Yale in 1939 with a Philos- 
ophy Major, and in 1942 received his 
Master of Arts in American History 
from the Yale Graduate School. 

Finally, the Secretary’s report below 
yields a few facts concerning the work 
of the Liturgical Arts Society. 


Secretary's Report, Sixteenth 


Annual Meeting of 
Liturgical Arts Society 


HE REPORT of the treasurer indicates 

that the affairs of your Society are now on 
an even keel. That is good news as we all realize 
how difficult were the years past when we 
struggled with a sizable deficit. You know, of 
course, that costs — all along the line — have 
increased to a marked degree and we are sub- 
ject to the burden of that well-known thirty 
per cent increase to the general cost of living, 
and even a bit more. During the coming year 
we hope to increase substantially our member- 
ship and subscription lists and we would ap- 
preciate any hints or positive assistance from 
readers of our quarterly publication. The in- 
crease in revenue would perhaps make it pos- 
sible to engage the services of a competent sec- 
retary. Many of you may know that your 
Secretary has been alone in the office during 
the past three years and he would welcome 
some relief from the many office routine duties 
which interfere with the more normal duties 
of his office. In the meantime all goes well but 
we hope all our friends will be patient if, on 
occasion, they find the office closed or if the 
telephone does not give signs of life. It may be 
that the Secretary is at the post office mailing 
bundles of magazines or engaged in some 
other duty which would normally fall to the 
lot of an office boy. Jae 

As for the Society’s publication, Liturgical 
Arts, I hope you will all agree that the quality 
of the articles and the illustrations has remained 
on the same high level as heretofore. During 
the past year I have found that painting and 
sculpture have yielded the best illustrations. 
There have been few new buildings erected for 
some years and good examples of alterations to 
existing churches have been few. _ 

In view of the paper shortage it will be neces- 
sary to change the color of the cover of the 
magazine from our usual discreet tan to an 
equally discreet gray blue. But the qualtty 
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of this new paper will be on a par with what 
we have used in the past. 

The information service of your Society 
continues to function as a more or less daily 
routine. When the query is beyond the scope 
of the facilities in the office or my own knowl- 
edge of the subject under discussion, I have 
always found a member or a friend willing to 
give the desired information. In every case we 
do our best. There has been one tangible evi- 
dence of the value of this information service 
in the recent past. It concerns the Catholic Boy 
Scouts of America. One of our good friends, the 
Reverend Mr. Robert M. Contant, of Mount 
Saint Mary of the West Seminary, Cincinnati, 
wrote some months ago concerning the wish 
of the bishops in this country to have chapels 
erected for the Catholic Boy Scouts at their 
various camps throughout the country. After 
some preliminary correspondence I was able 
to attend a luncheon conference with two of- 
ficials of the national headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, in New York City — Mr. 
Kenneth Cook, national director of Catholic 
service, and Mr. R. H. Bryan, assistant na- 
tional director of the engineering service in the 
division of operations, Both were very much 
interested in having definite information re- 
garding the proper and possible planning of 
several types of chapels — indoor and outdoor 
— and to know about details of altar construc- 
tion and the required appurtenances; how these 
might be handled within necessary budgetary 
requirements and also the further possibility 
of integrating the design and making of many 
objects through the activities of the boys them- 
‘selves at the camps. Mr. Bryan showed me 
several plans which had been developed at the 
offices of the national headquarters and. it 
seemed to me that he was on the right track 
and that he really needed little information. 
What he needed, rather, was some confirma- 
tion of the value of his own ideas. This initial 
meeting will be followed up by your Secretary 
and the officials of the Boy Sceuts of America 
and I hope to gather data and drawings which 
‘might be published in our quarterly so that our 
readers may get an idea of what the informa- 
tion service can do when confronted with a 
definite problem. 

Another evidence of activity will come 
through the work being done by the centenary 
committee for certain alterations planned at 
Saint Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania. Dom Quentin Schaut, O.S.B., in charge 
of the work of this committee, wrote several 
months ago to ask the names of artists who 


HERE ARE only two things worth 
doing in life; to know the truth and 
to be in love. Everything else we do is 
done on account of these two, if the 
faculties of man are ordered rightly. 
But we, poor fallen mortals, with our 


might paint altar panels, etc., for the altars in 
the crypt of the Archabbey — each panel to 
be dedicated to abbeys in the United States 
founded from Saint Vincent’s. Mr. Emil Frei, 
of Saint Louis, a member of the Liturgical 
Arts Society and a distinguished craftsman in 
stained glass, is acting as adviser to Father 
Quentin. Both came to New York to confer 
with your Secretary. They met a number of 
artists in New York and Washington and the 
work is going on — part of it to be ready for 
the centenary celebrations in September. At 
the beginning of our collaboration it became 
evident that Father Quentin was not fully 
aware of certain “facts of life”? concerning the 
work of top-notch artists or the value of their 
work. His understanding of such matters is now 
on a sounder basis. If, as we all hope, the work 
at Saint Vincent’s Archabbey progresses well, 
we can all feel that some measure of the suc- 
cess will come to our Society. In addition to 
these two outstanding examples of the value of 
the information service we have taken care of 
a great number of daily and more routine mat- 
ters. This may be a good opportunity to urge 
all those who ask questions and who receive 
replies later to inform the Secretary whether the 
information was sufficient and what eventually 
happened on the job. . 
Recently Father Beauchemin, of Western 
Samoa, called at the office of the Society, at 
the request of his bishop who was anxious to 
obtain a large Crucifixion group in bronze to 
erect in front of his cathedral. The bishop’s 
ideas were a bit too ambitious for the means 
at his disposal and one of our members, a 
sculptor, Miss Eleanor Mellon, very kindly 
gave to Father Beauchemin an outline of costs 
and guidance concerning the design and erec- 
tion of such a large group. We hope to publish 
photos and a short article on this new cathedral 
in Samoa. In the meantime you will be in- 
terested to learn that Lirurcicat Arts was of 
positive assistance to Father Beauchemin and 
his bishop in the planning of this new cathedral 
and the design of the altar and baldachino. 
While checking the mailing list of our foreign 
subscribers it occurred to me that all our friends 
would be interested in the breakdown of this 


foreign list: 

Australiage vec. 16)" -Colombiati. en 8 
South Africa... .. 5 British West Indies 2 
British Honduras.. 1 WesternSamoa... 1 
Argentinaya. . 5 his Que bbiltppines ro. 3 
Perils arene ceane g” “Bahamias\s cn... « 2 
Brazil gehen vs 12 British Guiana... 1 
Chiller yt peer 4 Switzerland ....1 


The Idea* 


Sister Mary OF THE Compassion, O.P. 


darkened intellects and weakened wills, 
have somewhat of a hard time in keeping 
things in the right order. Nonetheless, 
it remains that the whole world of art 
came to be as an expression of the love 
in the heart of man; it remains so, no 
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New South Wales. 4 Puerto Rico..... . 
Wales,.....02..« 1) China...)..0.38 tO 
Ireland. seine at Ceylon... -2. om ta 
Scotland......... 2° Mexico...... ossme $7 
England......... ry SIndiaS.. ces rege 
New Zealand..... 2 Newfoundland ....1 
West French Indies 1 Belgium........- 2 
Netherland West France,.|<,.)..s<ileae 3 

Indies........- x Canada. ice sce 48 
Uruguay........ I 


Among these subscribers we number two old — 
friends of the Society: Monsignor Joaquin 
Nabuco, of Rio de Janeiro, and the Most 
Reverend Luis Concha, of Manizales, Colom- — 
bia, S. A. 

In December of last year your Secretary 
represented the Society at the Liturgical Con- 
ference in New Orleans. This was an opportu- 
nity to take part in the discussions of the Con- 
ference, to renew old acquaintances and meet — 
new friends and possible collaborators for the 
magazine. As in past years the papers read at 
the Conference and the discussions that fol- 
lowed the reading of each paper will appear in — 
the volume of proceedings. The center spread 
of photographs and pen and ink drawings, 
which appeared in the May, 1946, issue of our 
quarterly, was a direct result of the discussions 
which followed the reading of the paper on art 
and architecture by Mrs. Perkins, of Boston. 

On April 25 and 26 of this year your Secre- 
tary attended the national convention of the 
Catholic Art Association at the College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore. Here 
again was an opportunity to meet old friends. — 
As I viewed there the many interesting exhibits 
of nuns and laity in the field of calligraphy — 
and in the design and printing of holy cards, 
etc., I again realized the necessity for the crea- 
tion of a new firm — on a business-like basis — 
through which all these scattered efforts could 
find a market. The artists themselves cannot _ 
afford to market their work because they lack 
the means to print in large quantities and to 
make their work known through adequate 
promotion and distribution. There is no doubt 
about the demand for such things. We have the 
artists and very good ones indeed. What is | 
needed is a well-run and well-managed outlet, 
but not one merely superimposed on an existing — 
commercial firm. It must be a new firm — new _ 
blood, new point of view. Here is an opportu- — 
nity for a far-seeing business man blessed with 
a measure of the goods of this world and a sense 
of decency concerning the arts at the service of 
the Church. 


matter how much the individual may ‘ 
be in fault. Art is sometimes entirely per= 
verted and used to express hate. But as. 
man was made to love and live eternally 
* Chapter from a book in preparation. 
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Photos, Bogart Studio 


Paintings by Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, O.P. 


Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. (Constance Mary Rowe). Born in London, 
7908. Began her art studies at the age of fifteen at the Clapham School of Art where 
she won two scholarships. At nineteen she attended the painting school at the Royal 
College of Art. Studied with Sir W. Rothenstein, A. K. Lawrence, and Professors 
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(not to hate and die eternally) such 
use is a degradation. a 
The artist does not usually try to 
show all that appertains to his subject. 
To do so is to court disaster and end in 
_ but a catalogue of facts, as did much of 
_the late Victorian painting. The idea 
that inspires is some single aspect of the 
subject seen, perhaps for the first time, 
far more vividly, held far more in- 
_timately than ever before. Yet because 
this single glance, dwelling on but one 
thought of a thing, apprehends more 
_ truly, it also reveals more of the whole 
than does a more diffusive yet artificial 
glance. No wonder, then, that a work 
containing even a small part of truth 
so closely apprehended, sometimes 
- shocks at first sight and seems strange, 
strange to eyes no longer accustomed 
to seeking forms. Yet it is only strange in 
appearance and not in reality, if the 
work shows forth truth. Art on a whole 
is a love song; one works from the love 
of desire, sighing for the beauty glimpsed 
but unpossessed. One works with the 
beauty seen, understood, and possessed. 
If the desired beauty, which is the form, 
so surpasses the possessed beauty, which 
is the Material—is it unreasonable 
that forms not hitherto seen should be 
made? This is the realm of the artist’s 
vision, this is where the craftsman would 
have others to delight. 
The function of art is to impress a 
form on matter, to coordinate and re- 


make into a new thing the material 
within its power. The idea is the soul, 
the living substance of the work, im- 
perative in its will to be and to make 
itself a light to other eyes. Imperative as 
is the life of the idea, yet, as “art imitates 
nature by operation,” it has to come to 
be according to the laws which govern 
both art and nature and reveal itself in 
as far and in the manner possible to the 
chosen matter of its material being. If 
it is the very condition of its intelligible 
existence in matter to respect the nature 
of its medium, how much more so is it 
that the idea, being the living soul of 
the work, should freely re-create this 


- matter and inform it with its own life. 


We are all acquainted with the over- 
reaching of too clever intellectuals who 
try to make their material a living form. 
Subjecting, by some gymnastics of the 
mind, the idea to the matter, and by so 
doing reversing the order of right 
making and consequently singing the 
credo of materialism in their effort to be 
more than humanly intellectual. Angels 
do not make pictures. Once in a while, 
according to the legends, they aided the 
hand of a discouraged stumbler, but 
their efforts, though courteous, do not 
appear to have been too successful. 
The knowledge of the artist is that of 
natural contemplation. The reason can- 
not examine more than one thing at a 
time; in the imaginative concept many 
things are understood as whole; there- 


fore we say that they are seen in a single 
glance. It is the intuitive seeing of this 
contemplation which constitutes his 
“vision.” The artist is always answering 
questions with an exasperated: “That’s 
how I saw it.” It is a seeing which feels 
as well as knows, employing both heart 
and mind. But its perfection presupposes 
discipline and an honest desire to “‘see”’ 
the symbols only of that which is true; 
the human mind is easily deluded, 
especially when it is working with the 
imagination. “The world,” says Father 
Bede Jarret, “‘is intelligible to the 
lover. . . .” The love of a person can 
open to understanding the closed mind 
and heart; so likewise can an objective 
love of beauty; because beauty is the 
appetibility of truth — it is the Eternal 
Loved in all things. Indeed, Arnold 
Lunn gives it as a proof of Christ’s 
Divinity that beauty sprang up in all 
those who came in contact with him. 

Now the work of art is true in so far as 
it conforms to the concept in the mind 
of the artist. The idea may be false, yet 
the work a true and good work, e.g., 
statues of pagan gods. Yet if it express 
not some concept of a positive fact, it 
expresses nothing. But as art is a faculty 
of man’s intellect and as man is made 
to know the truth, it must surely be 
said that those works are more fittingly 
human which seek to manifest the 
Truth as well as the truth of their own 
being. 


Stained Glass Problems in Our Day 


held on the occasion of the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Liturgical Arts Society, May 
4; 1946. 
PEAKERS: Tue REVEREND JOHN 
LaFarcz, S.J., Chaplain of the 
Society. Mr Orin SKINNER, editor of 
Stained Glass, publication of the Stained 
Glass Association. Mr Henry LEE 
WILLET, stained glass craftsman, Phila- 
delphia, whose work is found in many 
churches in this country. Mr Joep Nic- 
oLas, stained glass craftsman and 
painter. Mr Nicolas was well known in 
Holland where he executed numerous 
commissions before coming to the United 
States in 1939. CHamrMAN: The Secre- 
tary of the Liturgical Arts Society. 


A Symposium 


Chairman: At last year’s annual meet- 
ing a symposium on the problems which 
beset sculptors was held and the pub- 
lished report, in the August, 1945, issue 
of Lirurcica. Arts, elicited a good deal 
of comment. This year we shall attempt 
to shed light on the problems of the 
stained glass craftsmen. The principal 
speakers are men trained in the craft 
who have produced windows for many 
churches in the United States. In the 
case of Mr Skinner it should be pointed 
out that, in addition to his post as editor 
of the official publication of the Stained 
Glass Association of America he has 
been for many years the manager of the 
studio of the late Charles J. Connick of 


Boston and he is now president of the 
Charles J. Connick Associates. Need it | 
be added that Mr Skinner is a distin- 
guished craftsman in his own right. 


Father LaFarge: I speak with affec- 
tion on this subject but with a great deal 
of trepidation because stained glass is 
always somewhat of a perplexity in the 
present day. Stained glass has tremen- 
dous power within its own peculiar 
sphere. There is a certain tyranny about 
the craft. If there is something wrong, 
you are in a peculiarly hopeless state 
because you can’t escape it. You can 
forget other forms of art, but stained 
glass is fixedly there, intruding itself. It 
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has a peculiar vividness, it is extremely 
conspicuous and you are at its mercy. 

I have a very distinct recollection — 
one of the recollections of my boyhood 
— of a stained glass window in our old 
parish church at Newport. This window 
was sacrosanct. It had been donated by 
a benefactress who had built the church, 
a splendid stone gothic structure, and 
there were all kinds of restrictions so that 
this window could never be removed. 
There were small panels depicting the 
mysteries of the Rosary and you knew 
vaguely what they represented. One of 
these might have been the Lake of 
Galilee and on it was something that 
looked like a steamboat. Yet I believe it 
was supposed to represent the Ascension. 
We boys used to try to figure it out. 

Then the central figure of Our Lady 
was simply ugly. For an impressionable 
youth to grow up, year after year, al- 
ways contemplating a picture of Our 
Lady which was ugly, has its effect. I 
know that I myself had to struggle 
against the perpetual intrusion, the con- 
cept of Our Lady as definitely ordinary. 
If my mother had not deeply impressed 
on me the love and honor of Our Lady, 
that window would have left a scar on 
my soul. 

The point I am making concerns the 
tyranny of stained glass. It is a very 
powerful thing which moves in a limited 
sphere and yet, within that sphere, it 
has an extraordinary opportunity. Now, 
what is its purpose? Just how can we rec- 
oncile the two things that seem always 
to be battling within stained glass pro- 
duction? 

On the one hand, there is the wonder- 
ful property of stained glass, which is its 
ability to translate for us and to operate 
the music of light itself. It brings to us 
the technique of light as no other art does. 
On the other hand, stained glass is al- 
ways struggling with this eternal ques- 
tion of representation. It doesn’t really 
represent things as they ought to be 
represented. Representation is always 
subject to all kinds of difficulties. There 
are varied opinions. The more repre- 
sentative it is, the less it is stained glass; 
the more truly stained glass it is, the 
farther it comes from representation. 
Yet when it does represent things, it 
represents them in such a way that they 
are extremely effective. I don’t want to 
go into those questions because they will 
be treated by the succeeding speakers. 

Yet I think that we are entering into 
a new appraisal of stained glass. We can- 
not continue simply imitating the past. 
How to solve these problems; what is 


stained glass going to be; how is it go- 
ing to fit into our new ideas of architec- 
ture; and how can we integrate it into 
our liturgical arts; is something to which 
a great deal of attention has to be given. 

I myself feel a temperamental and 
natural attraction to traditional stained 
glass, but I know we may have to change 
our ideas, our point of view, so I shall 
listen with keen interest to what our 
three distinguished speakers have to say. 


Mr Orin Skinner: I bring you greet- 
ings from the Stained Glass Association 
and its president, Mr Harold Cummings. 
As Father LaFarge has so well said, 
stained glass is one of the most forceful 
and compelling forms of ecclesiastical 
enrichment, dealing, as it does, in direct 
transmitted light. Windows, the source 
of illumination of any interior through- 
out the day, are its most prominent fea- 
ture, and while they are often taken for 
granted because of their very obvious- 
ness, they possess tremendous possibili- 
ties for good or evil. To paraphrase the 
old nursery rhyme: when they are good 
they are very, very good, but when they 
are bad they are horrid. 

I have two texts that I would like to 
put before you this morning. One is the 
thought of the celebrated architect, the 
first president of your Society, Charles 
D. Maginnis. In the course of his appre- 
ciation of the late Charles J. Connick, 
he said “‘Changeis too inescapable a prin- 
ciple to permit the idea that there is an 
eternity of survival for the mediaeval 
window. Not that anything more admi- 
rable comes to the imagination, but it is 
warning enough that in the perversity of 
history, it was an inferior system which 
supplanted gothic architecture.” 

The controversy flourishes between 
mediaevalism and modernism in archi- 
tecture and stained glass. It seems clear 
that this most important handmaid of 
architecture should follow the lead of its 
illustrious masters, and windows should, 
of course, be designed in harmony with 
the architectural style of the structure 
they are to enrich, But even this restric- 
tion leaves tremendous latitude for indi- 
vidual expression and we find the pro- 
ponents of ancient form faithfully copy- 
ing old masters while ultra-modern 
designers strain to keep from looking 
back over their shoulders. 

It seems reasonable to believe that the 
best course lies somewhere between 
these two extremes. We do well to study 
and admire the mediaeval masterpieces 
in stained glass and to profit from their 
example, but when we attempt to trans- 
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port them into our environment they lose ; 
much of their charm and significance — 
and we are no longer creative artists but _ : 
rather archaeologists. { 

It is just as foolish to wie to recog= 
nize or ally ourselves with the vast store ~ 
of genius that is our heritage from the ~ 
past. By all means, let us be modern but — 
let’s not do it just to be different or to be 
spectacular. And let’s try to do it with- 
out sacrificing all sense of distinguished 
design and color. The presence ofa glass — 
brick or a chromium pipe is not enough. 
We still serve a faith that is fundamen- 
tally the same now as it was a thousand © 
years ago. It is when the modernist most 
nearly succeeds in abandoning the past — 
or allies himself with the lowest depths 
of the Renaissance that he fails most — 
completely. 4 

Stained glass has its own idiom —a 
means of expression of the materials, — 
glass and lead. We revere the old mas- 
ters of the craft because they discovered 
the true personality of stained glass and _ 
revealed it to most excellent purpose. No © 
matter how modern we may become, ~ 
our efforts are successful only in propor- — 
tion to our understanding and expres- 
sion of the idiom of the materials. | 

Both the mediaeval revival and the 
ultra-modern movement sprang from a _ 
natural impulse to get away from the — 
insipid commercial stained glass and the _ 
picture window produced by art glass — 
studios that still disfigure so many of our 
churches. 

I found my second text in a current 
trade journal. It claims that in the mid- 
dle ages “‘People came from the hinter- | 
land to see towering campaniles quite _ 
as they do today when they come to see _ 
Rockefeller’s towering Radio City. That 
is a cathedral of today, and so is the 
Empire State building. Rockefeller em- — 
ployed Sert and Rivera to paint murals; — 
Pope Julius employed Michelangelo. — 
Each wanted to sell the people a thrill.” 
I cannot reconcile myself to the theory — 
that our colorful craft is to be under- — 
taken on any such commercial or mer- | 
cenary basis. I am convinced that we 
are the handmaids of religion as well as 
of architecture and that we have a 
sacred responsibility in our work. ‘ 


Mr Henry Lee Willet: As far as I am 
concerned, stained glass should be du ; 
vided into two separate fields; ecclesias- 
tical, and domestic or secular, The 
fundamental know-how for both is 2 , 
same. ; 

For these fundamental principles, we q 
must turn to the findings of Viollet le 
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Duc in his article Vitrail. Anyone who 
has absorbed that has the truth of 
_ Stained glass in him, Vitrail is the basis of 
all stained glass teaching, from West- 
_ lake’s four-volume work to Connick’s 
_ Adventures in Light and Color. 

However, when expressing ourselves 
__ in the medium of stained glass, we must 
_ separate our thoughts. For domestic 
glass we have no limitations as to design 
or use of materials. In this field, we have 
only scratched the surface, and have 
pretty much marred it with poorly- 
_ designed, cheaply-executed lead lights. 
There are marvelous possibilities for 
_ developing stained glass in hospitals for 
_ color therapy, in schools for visual edu- 
_ Cation, and in factories for overcoming 
_ fatigue. Simplicity of design and strong 
construction and insulating qualities 
would seem practical. Materials like 
_ glass bricks would be especially func- 
_ tional, but so far they have lacked color. 
_ A flashed glass brick, increasing the 
_ color possibilities, would be far better. 
Color is the glory of stained glass, and 
only light passing through colored glass 
_ sets up the vibrations and harmonies 
_ that are the peculiar glory of the me- 
_ dium. I think we all agree that we fail 
when we try to imitate pictures and 
_ landscapes in stained glass, and we fail 
when we try to imitate woodcuts of 
- black and white design. This produces a 

misalliance that leaves one cold. If we 
leave out color we might as well leave 
out stained glass. In the domestic field 
we can indulge in theatrical effects, dif- 
ferent fads, surrealistic designs. We can 
-out-Dali Dali. The craftsman must be 
ingenious, clever, practical, and able to 
design successfully at a moderate cost. 

Ecclesiastical stained glass is entirely 

different. Here we are adorning the 

House of God. The great cry to-day is 
that everything must be functional. Yes, 
let us be functional. The function of a 
- church is to transform what otherwise 
would be an ordinary building into a 
place of worship. Worship of God is not 
a passing fancy. It is not a fad, it is not 
theatre, it is not sentimental expression. 
- It is the highest expression of man’s na- 
~ ture. Gothic architecture has been pushed 
around, pooh-poohed, and panned by 
the intelligentsia lately, who claim that 
this type of architecture is outmoded, 
and that all church architecture should 
be modern, 

If we can develop modern architec- 
ture that is functional and that is truly 
church architecture that is fine. The 
Protestants have their King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, and have been trying 


for generations to produce a modern 
translation to replace it. They have their 
Moffat, Goodspeed, Twentieth Century 
and now a Revised Standard Edition. 
A recent editorial in Collier’s points out 
that they have fallen far short in their 
attempt to replace the King James ver- 
sion and that the time could have been 
spent to better advantage. For the great 
inspirational effect of the Bible, people 
still turn to Douay or the King James 
version, 

Has anything replaced the glorious 
symbolism of the heavenward vertical 
thrust of gothic architecture? I think it 
is ridiculous when an office building is 
carried out in ornate gothic architecture 
or when a hamburger joint is made to 
look like a castle. I also fail to see any 
advantage in a church one mistakes for a 
super-market. 

To me there is a difference between 


' doing homage to tradition and being a 


slave to archaeology. Stained glass, like 
church architecture, must create a wor- 
shipful feeling in the beholder. That is 
being functional. God has two aspects — 
utter simplicity and complete majesty. 
When necessary we can worship God in 
complete simplicity in a fox-hole or on a 
mountain top. When we do build a 
church, however, it should be the best 
of which we are capable, expressing the 
glory and majesty of God. In the small 
parish church the windows should be of 
simple character. No need for borders 
and unnecessary details, but they should 
have color and a Christian message. 
Never should short cuts be indulged 
in, or inferior materials used. No gauge 
cutting, no stencils, no vain repetition, 
only good honest glass work. In this 
way, simple but effective windows can 
be created. 

However, for a truly great spiritual 
uplift, we still have to rely on the gothic 
church, or its equal, with its jeweled win- 
dows carried out in full palette. As in 
that allied art, music, chamber music is 
pleasant and delightful, yet for soul-stir- 
ring effect one needs a symphony scored 
for full orchestra, be it Brahms or 
Beethoven, Stravinsky or Shostakovich. 
Yes, we must produce windows that are 
symphonic in color, envisioned with 
modern eyes and created with modern 
hands. 

I find inspiration not only in the great 
glass of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies but also in those men who created 
it. Especially I think of Suger, Abbot of 
Saint Denis, to a large extent responsible 
for the stained glass achievements of the 
middle ages. History tells us that Peter, 


Abbot of Cluny, went to Saint Denis 
to see the wondrous work in stained 
glass, and when he was shown the little 


‘cell with its bed of straw upon which 


Suger slept, he said: ‘This man puts us 
all to shame. Whereas we build for our 
own glory, he builds for the glory of 
God alone.” 

My formula for the best in ecclesias- 
tical stained glass is, first, a craftsman 
with real creative ability; second, a 
craftsman whose training is grounded in 
the teachings of Viollet le Duc; and, fi- 
nally, a craftsman with the consecra- 
tion of an Abbot Suger. 


Mr Joep Nicolas: While I agree with 
much that has been said so far, I still 
feel that a stained glass artist is a man 
who is always near a hornet’s nest. There 
are so many and such different aspects 
in this art that it might be well to look 
at it from a completely naive: point of 
view. 

When I express my point of view I 
look at the subject as a free-lance artist 
who, in his past life, has done a lot of 
work with his own hands and who hopes 
to do a lot more but who does not in- 
tend to have the responsibility of having 
a glass shop, keeping it going, bringing 
in commissions, and doing all the com- 
mercial things which are completely 
necessary for the continuance of a studio. 

At a certain moment it seemed to me 
that those things didn’t agree with me 
and I might have this difference of 
opinion, that I like to do stained glass, 
but I don’t consider it any longer as my 
trade on which I have to make a living, 
on which I have to make any kind of 
profit. That perhaps gives me the right 
to address myself now to people who 
have great merit in the propagation of 
the stained glass trade and whom we 
need very badly. These are the gentle- 
men who have the glass shops and who 
get the commissions, who get the orders 
and get in touch with the architects, who 
plan the big works of stained glass and 
who have artists working for them. For 
those workers they take the responsi- 
bility. 

Now, here is a point which is quite in- 
volved. A man sees an architect, and the 
architect talks to him about a new 
church and shows him plans and the 
gentleman who has devoted his life to 
the trade of stained glass, but who is al- 
ways the one who has to promote things 
and not the one who makes the designs 
—he might make an indication, he 
might make a sketch, but he is not the 
one who works and makes the working 


drawings. He gives some idea to this 
architect, and he says: ““Why don’t we 
do this and that about the liturgical 
aspect of the thing,” but one thing is 
lacking and that is the direct and orig- 
inal vision of the man who does the work 
himself, who makes the designs, who has 
the feeling of the glass in his fingers; and 
if such a man goes into a new church, 
even a completely modern church, he 
might have a strong and original inspi- 
ration. 

I am sorry to say so but I cannot be- 
lieve that many of the stained glass 
studio heads — I mean the people who 
have the responsibility of selling these 
jobs and have the responsibility of keep- 
ing a shop going — can have the same 
vision as a man who has, as his only pre- 
occupation, the beauty of the stained 
glass and the way in which he is going 
to make it. 

I am quite sure that at this moment 


there is some difficulty in seeing how to 


handle the traditional aspects and all the 
things we know of the tradition which 
comes to us from the middle ages and 
which we expanded as much as we 
could in all fields of modern technique; 
we must consider this and try to recon- 
cile it with the modern vision and the 
modern possibilities — because, after all, 
religious art is a tradition, and if we are 
Catholics we believe that our Church is 
apostolic and we have to say something 
in the art we put into our churches. We 
can say, ‘‘Yes, we are going to represent 
this, and by that we mean this, we con- 
fess this, and we have this idea.” Our 
creed is perennial, but the means of 
expression should be timely. 

The only thing which we can create 
is a vision and this vision should come 
directly from the artist. That is why — 
and I know many of the stained glass 
tradesmen do it — one should consult 
the artist and bring him into play imme- 
diately from the beginning and discuss 
things with the architect. I would even 
say that we should make an appeal to 
the architects that from the first mo- 
ment they plan their churches they 
should get in touch with the artists who 
have to do the decoration of those 
churches, especially with the stained 
glass people, so that they can envisage 
the possibilities which can be created. If 
we will reach that collaboration I am 
quite sure there will be many more new 
adaptations of stained glass and an evo- 
lution of this trade; I think we can be 
more traditional precisely by evolution, 
because I always believe that evolution 
is a sign of tradition and is an essential 


part of it. As soon as evolution stops 
and we come to a standstill, when we 
say: “Now, we have found the way in 
which we are going to do the thing for 
the next thousand years . . .” well, we 
are as foolish as the nazis; we saw what 
happened to their plans for the next 
thousand years! 

The best way of solving these prob- 
lems is by teamwork of that sort, di- 
rectly between the artist, the man who 
does the economic calculations, and the 
architect who creates the churches. 

Then there is this other means of 
arriving at new and less-often repeated 
schemes — that those who can spare 
some money and some time devote some 
of it to experiments and that one day 
we might put up somewhere an exhibi- 
tion of modern experiments in stained 
glass, a thing which has happened in all 
the other arts and which has never hap- 
pened in stained glass — at least I don’t 
know of any such show in this country. 
This may have been due to the fact that 
it is quite costly and that stained glass 
work is under terrific pressure but I still 
feel it is absolutely a condition of sur- 
vival in a changing world. 


Chairman: If we can find some one 
interested in founding a new firm I 
should suggest that one department be 
devoted to experimental stained glass. 
Now, I am sure that some among you 
here this morning, other than artists or 
craftsmen, would like to express an 
opinion in these matters. 


Mr Harold Rambusch, recently elected 
President of the Stained Glass Association of 
America: My friend, Henry Willet, has 
said something that seems most chal- 
lenging. We all agree that stained glass 
is colored glass, and we all agree that 
the glory of it has been its color. We also 
seem to agree that we have come to a 
new era and something ought to be pro- 
duced that is good and fine without 
copying the past. But Henry said that 
we have got to have color. We have al- 
ways dealt in color. Now, maybe that 
very idea can be contradicted. Some of 
the finest glass has been produced in 
Sweden and done practically without 
color. I am wondering if it can’t be 
done, not without color exactly, but 
with color arrived at in different ways. 
We call it stained glass where we stain 
the glass in its making or stain it after it 
is made, but we can also get color by 
separating the light, and that is the way 
the Swedes have done it and some of the 
French have done it, and it is highly 
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possible that in this new era we will not 
take color in as strong doses, particu- 
larly in our secular work. For example, 
we might project colored light into the 
glass through its edges, or project white 
light and rely upon the prisms in the 
glass to produce the color separations. 


Chairman: Let us hear from the laity. 

Mrs Wyatt, supposing you were in a 
position to offer a window to a church 
today and you had a sizeable amount of 
money, what would you be likely to tell 
your architect or the artist? 


Mrs Christopher Wyatt, Mrs Wyatt 
has long been a member of the Liturgical Art 
Society and also drama critic for the “Catholic 
World”: I think that I should go to an 
artist who has the point of view of Mr 
Nicolas, who believes in the evolution of 
the art, who feels the tradition of the 


‘' past but who also wants it connected 


with our own life today. I know nothing 
about the technique of stained glass. 
May I ask you — do we try to use the 
same technique as in the middle ages? 


Mr Nicolas: In general lines the tech- — 
nique of the middle ages is still used. — 


There is basically nothing different, ex- 
cept for certain innovations which have 
come along — that is, since the fifteenth 
century — and maybe for some tech- 
nical or purely mechanical innovations 
which have been introduced quite re- 
cently; otherwise the principle of the 
stained glass art has been the same, as 
well for the highly-colored or less col- 
ored windows. It is one and the same 
principle of adding metal oxides and of 
fusing them into the glass in a perma- 
nent way. As for leading, etc. nothing 


has been changed. It is completely tra- — 


ditional and static. 


As for the original purpose of stained — 


glass in its early period I might disagree 
with Mr Willet who said that the pur- 
pose of stained glass was to create a 
religious atmosphere. I must contradict 
that. In the middle ages, colored glass 
was made in very small pieces because 
they could not make them bigger and 
they had to join them together. More- 
over, they could not make white glass. 
The light glass was really greenish or 
amber colored; and there were several 
other beautiful and very rich colors. 


_ The old masters made a virtue out of this 


necessity and thus began this beautiful 
scheme of decorating windows. Before 


that there was no means of covering an 
opening in a building except by tapes- 
tries or fenestration cut out in stone — 
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At that time: Jesus said to the multitudes 
af the Jews: Now is the judgment of the 
World: now shall the prince of this world be 
ast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the 
arth, will draw all things to Myself . . . 
The Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Gospel. 


with 
a 


Pencil 


Drawings by 
Diana Orpen 


(See page 97) 


At that time Jesus was sitting on 
Mount Olivet . . . SS. Marius, 
Martha, Audifax and Abachum, 
Gospel. 


Meditations 


He came near, and touched the bier 

. and He said: Young man, I 
say to thee, arise. And he that was 
dead sat up, and began to speak 
.. . Thursday of the Fourth Week 
in Lent, Gospel. 


The Pharisee, standing, prayed thus with 
himself: O God, I give Thee thanks that I am 
not as the rest of men . . . And the publican, 
standing afar off, would not so much as lift 
up his eyes towards heaven, but struck his 
breast, saying: O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner. . . . Tenth Sunday after Pentecost, 
Gospel. 
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SW CHAPEL 

2 (ABOVE, LEFT) CHAPEL OF SAN JUAN DE 
DIOS HOSPITAL IN MANILA, 1742. (BELOW, 
LEFT) CHILEAN CHURCH NOW DESTROYED. 
NOTE ROUGH RESEMBLANCE IN PLAN, 
TOWERS, ETC. (PLANOS DE MONUMENTOS 
ARQUITECTONICOS DE AMERICA Y FILI- 
PINAS EXISTENTES EN EL ARCHIVO DE 
INDINIAS. ED. ANGULO, INIGUEZ DIEGO 
SEVILLE, 1933-1939) 


CHURCH OF THE 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
GUIUAN,P I. 


10 40 


(ABOVE, RIGHT) MAIN FAGADE WC 
DOOR, CHURCH OF THE IMMACUL 
gum «= Before 1680 j 


eee CONCEPTION, GUIUAN, P.I. (BELOW, RI 
tres 1856 SOUTHWEST WOOD DOOR OF NAVE 


INTERIOR OF NAVE. VAULT IS C. 1925, BUT 
TWO OF THE FORMER BEAMS CAN BE SEEN 


A 
Philippine 
Mission Church 


See article on page 90 


(ABOVE, LEFT) DETAIL OF THE FACADE SHOWING REMAINING 
SIDES OF THE OCTAGONAL TOWER, THE FORT WALL AND THE 
BAPTISTRY ROOF, GUIUAN. (LEFT) THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
REREDOS SURMOUNTED BY INSIGNIA OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
(RIGHT) GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE FACADE EARLY IN 1945 


Photos Gottscho-Schleisner 


MOSAICS IN BISHOPS’ MEMORIAL CHAPEL IN SEM 
ARY OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, HUNTI 
TON, LONG ISLAND, THE RIGHT REVEREND M¢ 
SIGNOR PATRICK J. BARRY, RECTOR. THE FIGURE 
THE ETERNAL CHRIST ENTHRONED IN JUDGMEI 
ABOVE THE ALTAR, WAS DESIGNED BY HILDRE 
MEIERE. THE PANELS ABOVE THE MARBLE WAINSC( 
ING WERE DESIGNED BY JOEP NICOLAS. THE DESI 
ABOVE THE DOOR REPRESENTS THE ANGELS OF JUI 
MENT SOUNDING TRUMPETS TO THE FOUR CORNE 
OF THE EARTH, WITH THE CROSS APPEARING 
THE SKY. MOSAICS EXECUTED BY BRUNO DE PAC 
AND COMPANY UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE ARTIS 
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and filled in with alabaster slabs. This 
alabaster was a pretty clumsy material, 
and when the Phoenicians and the mer- 


_ chants of the Roman Empire came into 


om Gaul where the Romans had beautiful 
_ villas, where they had central heating 
_ operated from the basement, and when 


they wanted to shut out the cold air 
from their homes, they used colored 


: _ giass. 


As far as I know the first colored glass 
was used not so much in churches, but 
probably in the villas of Roman colo- 
nists in Gaul and in Switzerland. From 
that developed the stained glass in the 
churches. Then the artists began putting 
in figures of saints and all that; but in 
the oldest German poems we find stories 


~ about windows which looked like flow- 


ers, colorful flowers. That is a descrip- 
tion fitting a chateau, not a church. So 
we know that stained glass was born as a 
decoration for homes and the homes of 
the very rich only. 

Now, here is the difference between 
the purpose in the middle ages. Stained 
glass served to cover up a window open- 
ing and later it was possible to cover up 
a window opening with plate glass and 
admit much more light. So we might 
submit this aphorism: “The ultimate 
consequence of functional stained glass 


windows are plate glass windows.” 


_ Mrs Wyatt: If I were in the happy 


_ position to give the money tomorrow, I 


would be rather undecided as to whether 


_ to engage my artist for the windows first 


or my architect. 


___ Chairman: Perhaps the first speakers 
_ may want to say something at this point. 


Mr Viggo Rambusch: It has been 


very interesting to listen to all the speak- 
ers on this subject so near and dear to 
them and I know everyone here is inter- 


ested in the different points of view. It 


has been stimulating. I like the idea of 
having an exhibition or having experi- 
_ mentation in glass. 


Mr Nicolas said that, as far as he 
knew, nothing of that kind has ever been 


4 _ done here. Actually it hasn’t been done 
except through the agency of the Na- 


tional Stained Glass Association, which 
is trying to keep an open mind and 


open heart on the subject, for they real- 
- ize that we must not only look back but 


also look upward and look forward. 
The Stained Glass Association de- 

cided five years ago, at its annual meet- 

ing, to start with the newer generation, 


to begin with the coming architects as 


they develop in school. A sum of money 
was therefore set aside with the thought 
that a competition among the students 
be arranged concerning colored glass, 
stained glass, leaded glass — anyway, 
light passing through a medium into a 
room. It was thought that we should try 
to interest the younger generation rather 
than go back to the older generation. 
The first competition was held in 1941 
and was conducted on a national basis, 
the program being released by the Beaux 
Arts Institute to approximately thirty 
schools of architecture throughout the 
country. T'wo months later fifteen large, 
carefully solved and beautifully ren- 
dered drawings were set up here in New 
York for judgment, the jury being com- 
posed of several prominent architects. 
After careful consideration, the winners 
were selected and prizes in the form of 
checks were sent out in the mail. Had it 
not been for the war and the absence of 
contestants, that competition, which was 
very stimulating for the students and 
most provocative to the craftsmen and 
the members of the Stained Glass Asso- 
ciation as a whole, still more annual 
national competitions would have been 
held. I feel quite sure they will be re- 
sumed now that the war is over. The 
Association has prize money available. 
There is one other point that came to 
mind. It concerns the many unions 
which come into the situation. The cut- 
ting of the glass is in the hands of one 
group of men. The painting is in the 
hands of another group. The designing 
is handled by a third, etc., and when 
the point was mentioned by Mr Nicolas 
that the stained glass craftsman should 
confer with the architect, right away the 
question came up: “‘Exactly who should 
this be?” —I still do not know the 
answer — unless it is the master of the 
studio himself regardless of which group 
he might stem from. 


Miss Lauren Ford: I have been in 
several churches lately that now have 
stained glass windows where formerly 
there were none. I know the priest has to 
economize on electricity, but when I go 
to mass and the light is not turned on it 
is very difficult to read the missal be- 
cause the stained glass shuts out so much 
light. Perhaps that would be something 
to tell the young people who are going 
to learn how to make windows. 


Chairman: It certainly would be. I 
was in a large church recently where the 
‘full color” windows very effectively 
shut out light and I believe this to be a 


mistake. Perhaps Monsignor Furlong 
would like to say something on the sub- 
ject. 


The Right Reverend Philip J. Fur- 
long: Secretary for Education, Archdiocese 
of New York. I came here this morning 
with one mandate. I represent His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, who extends to you 
his greetings and best wishes and gives 
you his blessing. I think that you do be- 
lieve that there is a special strength to 
his greeting to your Society because he 
has shown his interest in your objectives 
in a practical way. Since coming to the 
See of New York, he has done so much 
to beautify his Cathedral. Even now, 
craftsmen are working upon the Cathe- 
dral further to embellish it by replacing 
the old stained glass in the rose window 
with new glass. I suggest a visit. This 
addition to the Cathedral truly exempli- 
fies the Cardinal’s interest in your objec- 
tives and incidentally in the general 
subject for this annual meeting. 

Having said that I suppose I ought to 
sit down, but now I will go on my own 
and calmly assert that I represent that 
large sheep-like majority which does not 
know what it is all about and stands in 
awe of the artist and perhaps admires 
the wrong thing — the window because 
there is a great deal of red in it, and the 
music because it is loud and he can 
whistle the tune, and the form of a 
building because the lines seem to be so 
very distinctive. 

Let’s get down to business and I will 
be pretty blunt too, if you don’t mind. 
As far as your work is concerned, there 
has been little building done in twenty 
years, more or less, and I suppose that 
means that there will soon be a building 
program and there will be an opportu- 
nity for art to find its expression in the 
architectural field —and that stained 
glass will be in demand. 

Now, who is going to decide whether 
or not that is going to be good or bad? 
Surely not the poor priest. He is not a 
member of the American Institute of 
Architects and he never studied archi- 
tecture. In the last analysis, it will be the 
architect and I suppose the criticism is 
then: “Why doesn’t the priest employ a 
good one?” He proceeds to employ the 
best he knows how and I think we can 
stop at that point. 


Chairman: Perhaps the architectural 
profession should produce more leader- 
ship and fewer yes-men. I believe that 
Mr Willet is anxious to say a few words. 
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Mr Willet: Speaking of color as being 
something that cuts out light — that is 
not necessary. You need not cut out 
light if you use a full palette; in fact you 
can take crystals of white and texture 
them down so that they cut out more 
light than if you used pure color. If you 
use the proper glass you can use full 
color and get as much light as is needed. 


Miss Ford: I don’t want to rule out 
color. 


Mr Willet: Another thing —I don’t 
think any of us are so stuffy that we 
don’t want to have modern work. I am 
keen about modern things in certain 
places, but I do feel that when we go 
into a church it is not for fun. I go to 
church to worship and not to listen to 
argument or be in a controversy. I 
think the church is a place in which you 
shut out the outside world and replenish 
your soul and your faith, so you can 
then go out refreshed in spirit. Therefore 
I feel that in the matter of architecture 
it is necessary to move with a certain 
restraint and a real conviction and 
sense of consecration. 

One last matter. What I object to 
most in Mr Nicolas’s remarks is his 
suggestion of a divorce in the studio be- 
tween the artists and the management. 
I think it works for the best results in the 
end to have a very close relationship. I 
don’t see any harm in responsibility. I 
think it brings out the best in you. There 
have been cases where clients have 
seemed utterly hopeless, but some of the 
most difficult have brought forth the 
best work I have done. I feel responsi- 
bility is a good thing, and you need that 
control over your material. After all we 
are not transferring something like a 
decalcomania. We are taking glass and 
producing something. Glass is our me- 
dium, and no one can sublet the manip- 
ulation of this palette of glass. The 
ultimate in stained glass is not the sketch 
but the completed window. 


Mr Nicolas: May I say to Mr Willet 
that he might have misunderstood the 
way I was using the word “responsi- 
bility.” I certainly did not mean that a 
man should not have responsibility for 
the things he puts out. Of course that 
responsibility should be fully assumed 
by the artist, but there is some kind of 
responsibility which goes to the man 
who runs a glass shop which would 
hamper the artist. The man who runs 
the glass shop needs to keep his people 
busy and it can happen — every man is 


weak in a certain respect — that he will 
accept an order and he will accept it 
because he has to keep his shop people 
busy and he will accept it even under the 
pressure of the patron who says “You 
must do it like this” and that is some- 
thing which happens all too often. 

I am completely convinced that this 
is one of the reasons why so often the job 
which could be a good one is just a very 
unsatisfactory one; and the same goes 
for the reverse, in accepting jobs in 
which he doesn’t make the full profit to 
which he is entitled but which give him 
the opportunity of making something 
new and full of vision; and this job he 
would not accept because there is an- 
other job which is dull but pays much 
better. I want to divorce these two 
kinds of responsibility and everybody 
who has some insight in the trade — not 
only in the trade but in art — will cer- 
tainly agree with me that it would be 
much better if they could be divorced. 


Mr Skinner: What Mr Nicolas has 
said may be perfectly true of certain 
studios, but there are other studios of 
which that statement would not be true. 
I imagine Mr Nicolas has in mind a sort 
of commercial studio point of view 
where salesmen are employed, agents go 
out and get commissions and turn them 
over to artists and there is no further 
connection; but there are studios that 
are headed by creative artists who work 
very closely with their associates and 
produce quite another type of work. 

Many artists in stained glass, during 
the years past, have found a great deal 
of dissatisfaction in having their designs 
executed by some commercial organiza- 
tion that lacked their own interest in the 
work. It would be ideal if an independ- 
ent artist could get a commission and 
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ANTHONY GARVAN 


S THE PERIOD of American occu- 
pation of the Philippines draws to 
a close, the inability of our nation to 
understand the Filipino mind becomes 
more glaringly evident. We have done 
much to govern, educate, and defend 
the Filipino, we have given him inde- 
pendence, but have done nothing to 
understand him. 
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then take complete charge of a studio 
for the production of that work, but 
such a plan is seldom practical. There 
are different ways of approaching the 
problem, but in the end it comes down 
to the same thing — either you have a 
person or a group that is interested 
primarily in making money or you have 
a person or group that is interested 
primarily in creating distinguished and 
devout enrichment. 
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Father LaFarge: I don’t know whether 
this throws any light on the subject, but 
I appreciate very keenly what Mr Nic- 
olas has said. I think he has given us an 
important warning and at the same time 
a little confirmation. I don’t think this | 
is really as difficult as it might seem, but 
in regard to the studio, I would like to 
confirm possibly Mr Skinner’s point of — 
view. I simply look back on my own per- 
sonal experience —the relations be- 
tween my father and a couple of studios 
that he used to work with. They were 
around Washington Square. I remem- 
ber a sort of family intimacy between 
my father and, for instance, Messrs 
Calvin and Wright. Their spheres were 
completely distinct. They had no influ- 
ence over him, exerted no interference, 
but there was a delightful sort of inti- 
macy and fellowship, a sort of vocational 
grouping between them which lent a 
great deal of color to the work. Whether 
that relationship is possible in our hur- 
ried world of the present I don’t know. 


Chairman: We shall assume that the 
subject of stained glass has been settled 
for the present. We thank the speakers 
for their illuminating comments and 
look forward to the accomplishment of 
great things in the arts at the service of 
the Church in our times. 


No field has been more neglected — 
than Filipino cultural history. Extensive _ 
as our ethnological research has been, — 
it has been almost totally devoted to 
studies of pagan tribes largely uncon- _ 
— 

* This article isa preliminary account of the _ 
Jesuit Church at Guiuan on Samar, P.I. A 
longer, more detailed article is in prepara- _ 
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quered by the Spaniards. Actually the 
vast majority of the Filipinos were 
governed by the Spaniards for almost 
three hundred years and still exhibit 
Spanish characteristics and traditions. 
: Spanish dominion was exercised in the 
islands largely through Catholic reg- 
ular clergy and missionaries of the 
Society of Jesus. These men were at 
once administrators, priests, teachers, 
soldiers and engineers, and to them was 
entrusted the control of a large native 
population.! Since the ratio of Spanish 
to native population never exceeded 
one to sixteen hundred, the mission friar 
or priest had no military support.? 
Often the missionary was the only 
white man in a district who could speak 
the native language so it was to him that 


tion. I am greatly indebted for assistance in the 
measurement and description of the church to 
RT 1/c Robert G. Brown and RT 2/c Bill 
Browder and to Matthew Wysocki for the pen 
and ink sketches from field notes and photo- 
graphs, 

1E. G. Bourne, Historical Introduction, v. 1, 
p. 57 of E. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, The 
Philippine Islands, 1493-1898, Cleveland, 1903- 
1909 — hereinafter Blair and Robertson. 

?Thomas de Comyn, State of the Philippine 
Islands, London, 1821, p. 214ff. 

%Feodor Jagor, Reisen in den Philippinen, 
Berlin, 1873, Blair and Robertson, v. 28, p. 291. 

4Pedro de Acuna, Complaints Against the 
Archbishop, Blair and Robertson, v. 14, p. 34. 
Bureau of Public Works Quarterly Bulletin, 
Manila, 1917, v. 5, number 4, p. 11. 

5 Census of the Philippine Islands, 1903, Wash- 
ington, 1905, Vv. I, P. 443. 

6 Gregorio Lopez, Status of Missions in the 
Philippines, c. 1612, Blair and Robertson, v. 17, 
Pp. 202-203. 

. 1 Letter of Luis Perez Dasmarinas to Philip II, 
__ 1595, Blair and Robertson, v. 9, p. 193. 

8 Antonio de Morga, Sucesos de las -Islas 

Philipinas, Mexico, 1609, Hakluyt Society, 1868, 
Ist series, v. 39, Pp. 200, 211. 

9 Blair and Robertson, v. 17, pp. 202-3. 

10 Letter from Father Paul Clain,S.7.,to Rev. Tirso 
Gonzalez, 1697, Blair and Robertson, v. 41, p. 
4off. Francisco Colin, Labor Evangelica, Madrid, 


1663, reprinted Barcelona, 1902, v. 2, p. 793. 


1G, le Gentil, Voyages dans les Mers de Inde, 
Paris, 1781, Blair and Robertson, v. 28, p. 201. 

12 , Provincia de San Nicolds de Tolentino 
de Augustinos descalzos de la Congregacion de Espafia 
é Indias, Manila, 1879, Blair and Robertson, 
v. 28, p. 323ff. Guiuan not listed as in Augus- 
tinian parish. 

Thomas De Comyn, State of the Philippine 


Islands, London, 1821, p. 305. Guiuan and 


Basey only two Augustinian churches on Samar. 

E. M. Buzeta, Diccionario Geogrdafico Estadistico 
Histérico de las Islas Filipinas, Madrid, 1850, v. 1, 
table 6, v. 2, p. 67. In 1850 Guiuan still had 
regular clergy. 

13 Blair and Robertson, v. 17, pp. 202-3. 
Census of the Philippine Islands, 1918, Manila, 
1920, Vv. 2, p. 465. 

14 Census of the Philippine Islands, 1918, v. 1, p. 
462. Dept. of Commerce & Labor, Census of the 
Philippine Island. Bulletin 2, 1904, p. 28. 


all travelers must apply and upon him 
that the task of teaching the natives 
Castilian was laid.* As engineers Spanish 
missionaries designed and built churches, 
dams, forts and bridges until the very 
end of the nineteenth century.‘ Finally, 
the mission father was a priest faced with 
the problem of converting to Catholicism 
a large, and unlike Hispanic America, 
growing native population.5 

Just as the missionary Jesuit or monk 
was the center of Filipino life, so the 
mission itself dominated the provincial 
Filipino town. Located on the main 
plaza of the town, its facade can be seen 
for a long distance high above the 
thatch and tile roofs of the natives. The 
Philippine mission in the Leyte area 
had three major components. First of all, 
there was the church proper and 
associated bell-tower where mass was 
said and all the ordinary ceremonies of 
religious life performed. Secondly, there 
was the rectory or convento which served 
as the living quarters for the solitary 
missionary and as the only shelter for 
the traveler in Spanish times. Finally, 
the fort enclosed the mission site and 
protected it against the raids of the 
Moros. 

An almost perfect example of the 
fortified mission is the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception at Guiuan, 
Samar. No modern building could act 
as a better mirror of functional needs 
and the way in which they were an- 
swered than this seventeenth-century 
Spanish mission. It is, however, a func- 
tionalism not only of climate, material, 
and purpose of the structure, but also 
of political and social forces acting to 
affect the church’s plan and construction 

The church at Guiuan was part of the 
Jesuit mission movement.’ The coming 
of the Jesuits to Manila in 1581 had 
coincided with the turn south of the 
mission movement.’ Northern Luzon, 
a fierce trouble center in the early years 
of settlement, was pacified and fast 


becoming Christianized. On the other 


hand, the Moros to the south were far 
from conquered and their raids cost 
the Spaniards heavily in goods, prestige, 
and converts.® Missions to the south of 
Manila would constitute an outer line 
of friendly towns and eventually of forts. 

Since Guiuan was a Jesuit mission, it 
followed the pattern of development 
that the Jesuits laid down for the whole 
area. The town was incorporated into 
the residence of Dulac on Leyte by 1612, 
and as such was visited by Jesuit 
fathers.® By 1697, and possibly as early 
as 1662 as indicated by an inscription, 


Guiuan had a priest permanently resi- 
dent in the village, and by the later date 
the church (without its present chapels), 
a convento and fort were built.!° With 
the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1770 the 
residence was taken over by Augustinian 
Recollects.!. They administered the 
church until the movement fostered by 
the Archbishop of Manila to replace 
the independent Spanish regular clergy 
with secular Filipino priests some time 
after 1850 and before 1879 led to the 
installation of secular priests at Guiuan, 
and they have administered the parish 
until the present time.” 


THE JESUIT mission at Guiuan 
completely dominates the town. The 
two principal streets and the walls of 
the mission fort parallel the shore line. 
The church’s orientation within the 
fort may have been the result of military 
expediency, or it may have been due to 
a comprehension of the fact that Jeru- 
salem actually lies northwest of Guiuan. 
No buildings or ruins within the town 
approach the church and rectory in 
size or permanence, and the mission 
impresses its importance upon even the 
most naive beholder. 

The choice of Guiuan as a mission 
was due to its strategic location at the 
mouth of the Leyte Gulf. In 1612 the 
town had a population of 180 tributes 
or 720 persons, which has grown steadily 
and more rapidly than the Island of 
Samar generally until it reached its 
present civilian population of fifteen 
thousand.!* This steady growth has 
forced the enlargement of the church 
and permitted its proper maintenance. 

Guiuan has distinctive weather con- 
ditions. While the average temperature 
is not high by Philippine standards, the 
town has over one hundred twenty 
inches of rain per year, and at the same 
time Samar is the heart of the hurricane 
and typhoon belt. Guiuan is actually 
swept by a hurricane once every two 
years, at which time the church is still 
the only secure refuge.!4 Only thick, 
heavily buttressed walls could stand 
against such storms. 

In plan the church reflects both the 
needs of a large congregation of easy 
converts and the unskilled labor used to 
build the church. The basic plan was a 
rectangle 197 feet by 56 feet with a 
tower at each corner. No apse was ever 
contemplated, but it is probable that 
chapels were always planned, as the 
supporting buttress was reduced to six 
inches at the point where the chapels 
were joined to the nave wall. Cir- 
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culation, in the interests of defence, 
is reduced to a minimum. One major 
opening pierced the main fagade, em- 
phasizing the single aisle character of 
the nave. Two doors were placed 
roughly two-thirds down the length of 
the nave and at parallel points the fort 
wall was pierced by gates. The two 
doors in the northwest wall were re- 
served for clerical use and indicate that 
the convento was always located north- 
west of the church. The sanctuary is 
marked only by a slight elevation and 
the six columns that support the mod- 
ern vault. The choir extends across the 
southeast wall at the level of the three 
facade windows. The nave is constructed 
of coral cut in regular ten inch blocks. 
The earliest work is of white coral 
reinforced by six foot vertical buttresses 
with a carefully worked footing and 
roof line. The buttresses were further 
strengthened, probably before 1697 
at the time the mission became a Jesuit 
residence, and about 1770 by the Au- 
gustinian Recollects.© It is probable 
that thin sheets of mother of pearl were 
the earliest lights for the wooden case- 
_ ment windows as one of them is still in 
place and frames for the others exist. 

Over the nave there is at the present 
time a vault constructed about 1925. 
The earlier ceiling was simply the open 
timber of the roof. The pitch of the latter 
was necessarily steep due to the heavy 
rainfall. According to local tradition, 
tile, thatch and finally sheet metal 
were used in that order.’ The wide 
spacing of the indentations for plates 
spanning the nave indicates that no flat 
timber ceiling was ever constructed. 
The three chapels were built in the 
order they are numbered. Chapel 1 is 
now only part of a larger structure 
whose northeast walls were enclosed 
when Chapel 2 was built. Its southeast 
wall continues as an integral part of the 
courtyard wall, indicating that the 
present chapel is part of the earlier 
narrow church. 

Chapel 2 was in all probability built 
in 1768-1770 as the use of shallow 
projecting planes was common in work 
attributed to the “Augustinians when 
they took over the missions of the 
expelled Jesuits in the Leyte area. The 
baptistry was built after the mid- 
nineteenth century defeat of the Moros 
as indicated by its proximity to the fort 
wall and by its construction over earlier 
buttresses and enclosing an octagonal 
tower of the facade. 

The present belltower is dated 1856, 
but there is some indication it was 


finished on an earlier foundation. It 
stands on the south bastion of the fort 
and facing stones from the destroyed 
150-foot southwest wall section of the 
fort were used in its construction. 


For THE design of the fagade the 
Jesuits turned to Manila models. The 
Church of Guiuan is a provincial adapta- 
tion of the design used for the fagade of 
San Juan de Dios Chapel. In its tripartite 
division, use of openings, even in the 
composition of the door, the resemblance 
is striking. This does not mean, however, 
that it copied the hospital chapel but 
rather that both had the same model.!7 
Whether the two flanking towers were 
ever completed or simply formed a nar- 
row projecting plane on each corner of 
the fagade cannot be determined until 
the present stucco surface of the fagade 
is removed and excavation permitted. 

The Jesuits used carving sparingly 
and concentrated it at those points 
which had the greatest dramatic appeal 
for the native convert. Entrance to the 
body of the church and the sacrament 
of the mass were the most significant 
aspects of church life, and at the altar 
and doors carving is concentrated. The 
stone carving has a molded appearance 
due to the softness of coral when first 
quarried. As the coral ages, it hardens 
but still preserves its plastic quality. 
Apart from three statues on the fagade,. 
stone carving is limited to moldings, 
capitals, and monograms of the Society 
of Jesus and the Blessed Virgin.!® 

Wood carving was used on the doors, 
pulpit, and reredos. The fagade doors 
and those on the southwest wall of the 
nave are made of molave wood and are 
in excellent condition. Their themes are 
simple and closely related by details 
familiar to the Filipino in his everyday 
life. The southwest nave door is the most 
naive. Here the suggestion of Heavenly 
Paradise is conveyed by plentiful coco- 
nuts and pineapples. The Archangel 
Michael is clothed in padded oriental 
armor strongly suggestive of a Korean 
foot-soldier, though all features but the 
flared skirt are common to seventeenth 
century Moro armor.'® Chinese armor 
of the period usually included skirt-like 
greaves, but the carving may have been 
done by Chinese wood carvers, since 
they were the first to be trained by the 
Jesuits in the Philippines.?° 

The main door is more sophisticated. 
The figures of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul form secondary openings within the 
main panel, and about them six of the 
disciples are grouped. Saint John is seen 
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in the lower left panel with his chalice 
and serpent. Saint James the Greater is 
the pilgrim directly above Saint John. 
Saint Matthew is less definitely identi- 
fied as the halberd bearer with what is 
possibly a purse in his other hand. Saint 


Mathias holds a bolo, or Philippine ~ | 
knife.2! Saint Jude clutches a book and 
his inverted cross, while in the lower — 


right panel Saint Mark holds both pen 
and book.” 


Within the comparatively dark church . : 
the reflections from the gilded carving of _ 


the seventeenth century reredos focus 
all attention on the altar. Elaborate 
portraits of Jesuit saints fill niches in the 


restrained overall pattern which is sur- — 


mounted by the Jesuit insignia. For high 
mass a silver antependium, altar ledge 
and gradini, the products of Philippine 
trade with Acapulco in Mexico, are still 
used.?8 

In all respects the Jesuit mission at 
Guiuan is a composite of buildings that 


expresses perfectly the Jesuit position 


as administrators of the Spanish rule 
and missionaries of the Catholic faith. 
Using native labor, coral rock, molave 


wood, and a simplified building vocab- — 


ulary, and at the same time facing the 
problem of violent storm, the Jesuits 


created a handsome, enduring monu- ~ 


ment of the meeting of Filipino and 
European. 


18 This is indicated by the character of & 
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masonry and comparison with churches on _ 


Bohol. W. C. Repetti, S.J., Pictorial Records and 
Traces of the Society of Fesus in the Philippine Islands 
and Guam Prior to 1768, Manila, 1938, pp. 5-7. 

16 The Jesuits used tile whenever possible 
and there is a strong local tradition to that 
effect. Thatch appears in an 1897 photograph 
of the town. El Archipiélago Filipino, Coleccién de 
Datos . . . de la Misibn de la Compania de Fests, 
Washington, 1900, v. 2, p. 214. 

17 Juan Maldonado De Puga, Religiosa Hos- 
pitalid, Granada, 1742, p. 148. 

18 These bear a close resemblance to early 
eighteenth century work in Cebu. W. C. 
Repetti, Pictorial Records and Traces . . . ,p.25. 

19 Emile Male, L’ Art Religieux apres le concile 
de Trente, Paris, 1932, p. 300. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Publica- 
tions, Anthropological Series, v. 13, 191 3-14, 
pl. 51-52. G. C. Stone, A Glossary of the Con- 
struction, Decoration and Use of Arms and Armour, 
Portland, 1934, p. 63, p. 23. 

20G. C. Stone, A Glossary . . . of Arms and 
Armour, p. 58. P. Chirino, S.J., Relation of the 
Filipinas Islands, Rome, 1614, Blair & Robert- 
son, V. 12, p. 229. 

1G. C, Stone, A Glossary . . 
Armour, p. 124. 

*C. Cahier, Caractéristiques des Saints dans 
P Art Populaire, Paris, 1867, v. 1, p. 52.M.& W, 
Drake, Saints and Their Emblems, London, 1916, 
pp. 181, 130ff. 

8 Marques de Montesclaros, Letter on Trade 
of the Philippines, 1612, Blair and Robertson, 
Vv. 17, Pp. 221. 
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ALTAR IN CHAPEL OF THE SAINT PAUL GUILD, 
NEW YORK CITY, THE REVEREND VINCENT C. DON- 
OVAN, O.P. CHAPLAIN. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY ROBERT ROBBINS. RED DAMASK DOSSAL AND 
TESTER. GOLD AND SILVER TABERNACLE. CANDLE- 
STICKS OF GILDED CARVED WOOD. CRUCIFIX AND 
STATUES OF POLYCHROMED WOOD. SANCTUARY 
LAMPS OF ANTIQUE SILVER. ALTAR OF WOOD, POLY- 
CHROMED. ANTEPENDIUM, DAMASK (ACCORDING 


Mark R. Sponenburgh was born in Cadillac, Michigan. 
After the completion of studies in Fine Arts at Wayne Uni- 
versity he attended Cranbrook Academy, the Box Research 
Foundation and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. During 
the second World War he served as captain of Engineers 
throughout the European campaign. Until his recent return 
to the United States, Mr. Sponenburgh toured the cathedral 
towns of Austria, Belgium, and France. He now plans to 
concentrate in religious sculpture. His works are in the per- 
manent collections of the Detroit Institute of Art and the 
American Foundation in Paris. 
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Our Lady and the Artist” 


~~ The Reverend Roserr E. BRENNAN 


N THE life of Saint Bernadette it is 
related that eminent sculptors, seek- 


_ ing to model in stone the vision she had 


seen, followed her descriptions with me- 
ticulous care, only to receive as their 


_ reward this reply: “It is very nice but 


_ it is not the Lady.” 
To fashion an image mirrored in the 
eyes of a saint is a hopeless and really 
an unnecessary task. That which gave 
_ the vision beauty was the personality of 
the Mother of God, not the ensemble of 
her garments, their color and arrange- 


_ ment, or the particular gestures of her 


hands. Historical likenesses and exact- 
ness of details are very well in their 
way, but by no means necessary. Im- 
posed as a necessity they may become an 
_ obstacle to artistic endeavor. 

When a painter or a sculptor sets 
about to give the public a “picture” of 
his subject, he is doomed to failure. This 
_ explains the unmoving and trivial char- 
acter of so many representations of the 
Blessed Virgin (and all the host of 
heaven) particularly those produced 


within the last two or three centuries. 


-At Lourdes itself, one of the most un- 
impressive sights is the statue of Our 
Lady in the grotto, simply because it 
_ gives the immediate impression of being 
' a copy, and one looks instinctively to 
see if the rosary is held correctly and if 


iy there are roses at her feet. The face is 


sweet, if you will, and the hands deli- 
cate, but there is nothing inspiring about 
the figure. It was the evident lack of this 

vital spark that prompted Bernadette’s 


~ criticism. 


Inspiration in art is a strange, won- 
derful thing. Two musicians play the 
game composition, observing identical 
details of time, phrasing, and the like. 
~ One gives a facile rendition, the other 
a sublime, exhilarating interpretation. 
Two sculptors model the same subject. 
~ One treatment remains purely academic, 
Peete ee 


* Chapter 24 of a book entitled Pange Lingua 
by the Reverend Robert E. Brennan, and pub- 
lished by The Tidings, of Los Angeles. It is here 
_ reprinted with permission. See review of the 
book in this issue. \ 

- 1This church was illustrated in the August, 
1938, issue of LirurcIcAL ARTS. 


the other reveals new, shining beauty to 
our wondering eyes. 

Although it is impossible to place 
one’s finger on these differences, it is 
always a matter of the spiritual forces 
at work within the artist. If he is a copy- 
ist at heart, his work will never rise 
above that level. He may produce an 
exact Lady of Lourdes, a beautiful 
woman, an ingratiating or wistful figure. 
But it will always give the impression 
that the artist had nothing other than 
his bodily eyes with which to see the 
subject. Despite his ability to paint or 
carve an exterior form, he never suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the soul. 

On the other hand, if a proficient 
artist forgets the accepted pattern of, 
let us say, the Immaculate Conception, 
meditates on the subject, thinks all 
around it, feels the dynamic power of 
God’s creative act and the happy re- 
sponse of created dust, and avoids the 
very idea of drawing a picture of the 
mystery, his work will inevitably possess 
vitality and inspiration, according to the 
profundity of his thought and his genius 


in translating it into terms of light and 
shade, color, lines and planes, . 

In fairness to all artists, but to painters 
and sculptors in particular, the educated 
Catholic public should cease demanding 
copies of things and content itself with 
what the artist creates. The eccentricities 
of certain modern forms should be no 
deterrent to anyone who looks at the 
situation calmly. Most of the exag- 
gerations we commonly associate with 
twentieth-century art are due to a lack 
of belief in spiritual realities. This nec- 
essary basis is provided by the dogmatic 
teachings of the Church, for dogma 
demands sanity in order to be under- 
stood and interpreted. 

Whenever artists have been allowed 
to think and act as human beings and 
Christians, they have created things of 
lasting beauty. No one can stand before 
the Madonna of Roger de Villiers in the 
church of Mary, Star of the Sea at La 
Jolla, California,! without appreciating 
some of the spiritual values that emanate 
from it. 

At first we may not be completely 
satisfied with modern works. Neverthe- 
less, as the artist senses the confidence of 
the multitude and as we come to sympa- 
thize with his approach to the subject, 
there will result an accord, a vital bond 
of understanding and enthusiasm out of 
which a great art will be born. 

Whether or not American Catholics 
will be converted to this point of view is 
not at all certain. It may require still an- 
other miracle on the part of Our Lady. 


A Pastor Erects a Statue 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


T IS easier to find fault with the reli- 

gious art of our day than it is to find 
occasion to praise some tangible evi- 
dence of work well done. The sins of the 
past have led many to entertain a cynical 
attitude concerning art in its relation 
to our clergy. In turn the clergy may 
well counterattack by claiming that 
they can only be guided by the offerings 
of the artists and that, if their decisions 
are not always on the side of the angels, 
the fault lies largely with the practi- 
tioner. When both camps have shot 
their bolt, the contestants retire to their 


previous positions and what remains of 
the argument is the status quo and the 
dead weight of inaction until the next 
controversy starts the cycle whirling 
again. 

Once in a great while, however, cir- 
cumstances produce results that startle 
everyone with their novelty, although 
that novelty should really be the normal 
state of affairs. It so happens that the 
latest evidence of a job well done comes 
to us from Manhasset, Long Island. 
There, in front of Saint Mary’s Church, 
now stands a statue of Our Lady (Fron- . 


) 


tispiece). In a descriptive leaflet com- 
piled by the pastor, it is stated: ‘“Nothing 
extraordinary is involved in erecting a 
statue within a church or outside of it. It 
is comparatively easy to go to a church 
goods store and order a ‘statue,’ pay a 
couple of hundred dollars and receive 
a manufactured product that might 
have come off the conveyor belt of a 
factory and that can possess only a 
limited artistic merit and religious ap- 
peal.”? True — it may well be that noth- 
ing extraordinary is involved in erecting 
a statue, but what is extraordinary is 
that the procedure followed is nearly 
always the wrong one and the average 
pastor and perhaps even his professional 
adviser usually lands on the doorstep of 
the church goods house. 

In this parish of Manhasset, beginning 
in 1940, occasional reference to the de- 
sire to have a statue of the Blessed Virgin 
was made in the parish paper, The 
Angelus. These references evoked prompt 
and gratifying evidence of interest and 
promise of financial support from many 
parishioners. The approval of the Or- 
dinary, the Most Reverend Thomas E. 
Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, was sought 
and wholeheartedly given. Then in 
January, 1945, a campaign for funds 
was launched. This appeal was very 
successful and nearly every family in the 
parish made a contribution. 

So far so good. It is at this point that 
so many parochial artistic plans go 
astray. When such plans become known, 
the pastor is usually subjected to a bar- 
rage of sales talk; the cleverness of these 
salesmen should not be underestimated. 
They point to past achievements (sic!); 
they glory in their undying attachment 
to Holy Mother Church; they subtly 
hint at the queer (!) ideas of certain top- 
flight artists or, to clinch an argument, 
they might allude to modernistic ideas. 
They do their job well and many a 
pastor succumbs to their wiles. The 
pastor of Saint Mary’s, the Reverend 
John K. Sharp, is made of sterner stuff. 
He began by consulting his architect, 
Mr Raphael, Hume, and later, Mr 
Harold Rambusch, who had in the past 
performed certain decorative work for 
him. From the very beginning all were 
of one mind that the sculptor should be 
of the highest calibre. After negotiating 
the hurdle of the salesman’s wiles, a 
pastor has to hurdle the shock of his 
architect’s recommendation because, if 
the job is to be done on a decent pro- 
fessional level, the financial considera- 
tion will be an important factor. The 
difference between the usual shoddy job 


and a decent one will be rather large, 
but the way out of this difficulty is to 
absorb it through a careful budgeting 
of other elements in parish building and 
the elimination of the useless tems that 
clutter so many of our churches. I need 
not go into that factor now, but it 
could easily be proved that over a 
period of years and without any overall 
increase in the budget of a parish, the 
artistic results can be vastly improved. 

The sculptor finally chosen by Father 
Sharp and his advisers was Janet de 
Coux. Miss de Coux’s preliminary stud- 
ies were made in the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Then followed an associa- 
tion with some of our well-known Ameri- 
can sculptors: Paul Jennewein, Alvin 
Meyer, Gozo Kawamura, James Earle 
Fraser. Some travel in Europe was fol- 
lowed by three more years of indepen- 
dent work and the teaching of sculpture 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, under the 
direction of Carl Milles. The advice of 
Mr Milles was also sought and given in 
connection with Miss de Coux’s work 
at Manhasset. It is significant that the 
more important of this sculptor’s work 
has been of a deeply religious nature. 
She has won two Guggenheim fellow- 
ships and has received awards from the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
the National Sculpture Society, the Na- 
tional Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
and several prizes from the Associated 
artists of Pittsburgh. 

The Madonna of Manhasset was 
carved by Noe Fiorato from Miss de 
Coux’s model. The material is a dark, 
blue-gray granite, quarried about three 
and one-half miles southwest of Escon- 
didio in San Diego county; about thirty 
miles from the city of that name and 
some forty miles north of the Mexican 
border in the western lowlands of the 
San Jacinto Mountains. 

What Father Sharp has done at Man- 
hasset can be done elsewhere. Where 
there is a will, there is a way. 


Recent Publications 


PancE Lincua. Reflections on the Liturgy. 
By Robert E. Brennan. Los Angeles: The 
Tidings. $3.00. 

A new book compiled from columns 
of The Tidings, official paper of the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, which 
leads the reader through the Church’s 
liturgy explaining the temporal and 
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sanctoral feasts of the ecclesiastical 
year. There are many books published — 
with this theme, and there will be pub- 
lished many more; but Father Bren- 
nan’s book stands in a class by itself for 
several reasons. In the first place the 
natural sequence of feasts is observed. 
Starting out with “The Spirit of Ad- 
vent,” the author inserts the feasts of 
Saints Ambrose and Damasus within: 
the pre-Christmas time thus following 
the monthly calendar along with the 
seasonal calendar. The reader does not 
have first to read a whole section on the 
temporal cycles, and then begin a sec- 
tion devoted to the special feasts of the 
saints throughout the year. The second 
feature is the thoroughly adequate treat- _ 
ment given each subject with a brevity _ 
welcome to the average newspaper ~ 
reader. The author has a distinguished — 
style of easy-to-understand prose; and — 
the information he dispenses has the 
ring of authenticity not too often found 
in popular accounts of subjects dealing 
with history and piety. In this book one — 
finds bits of information not usually 
found in many books dealing with the 
liturgy. These bits deal with the devel- 
opment of the chant as shown in many } 
of the feasts dealt with. | 
For the feast of Saint Ambrose we are 
told that this saint was not only the 
composer and inspiration for most 
church hymnody, but was an apostle for — 
lay participation in the liturgy. Single- 
handed, the author tells us, Saint Am- 
brose succeeded in overriding a hard 
and fast tradition which proscribed the 
singing of hymns in church because of — 
their association with pagan and hereti- 
cal practices. He wrote verses for every © 
great feast of the year, set them to music, 
and organized his diocese in such wise — 
that congregational singing became the 
order of the day. For years hymns writ- 
ten in the “Ambrosian” style perpetu-— 
ated the memory of the saintly bishop. — 
Information of this kind serves to re- 
mind us of the legitimate tradition be- 
hind recent attempts to restore congre- 
gational singing of parts of the mass in 
many of our churches. Further along in 
that article the author explains the 
wishes of the Holy See in regard to 
forms of expression in modern composi- 
tion. They may be as modern as we wish | 
as long as they conform interiorly with 
the ancient mentality. We see very 
clearly in many passages throughout the 
book that the author’s musical back- 
ground, formed at the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Sacred Music in Rome, serves — 
him well in giving over to us a wealth of 
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. information for our guidance in appreci- 
ating the treasure of prayer and dogma 


_ contained in the texts and ceremonies of 


the Roman Rite. In line with the above 
statement we would like to cite his re- 


marks on “Saint Paul and the Liturgy.” 


All modern treatments of the liturgy 
_ stress the dogma of “‘our participation in 


Christ” in life through the sacred mys- 
' teries. The author here explains to the 


_ reader’s 
of the Apostle’s theology in regard to 


~Christum Dominum nostrum.” 


ae 


satisfaction the conclusions 


modern individualism versus ‘‘per 


He 


‘shows us how subtly individualism 


ve 


dominates our spiritual life; the prayers 


_ of personal petition crowding out the 


prayer of praise to God. 

This prayer of praise “In Christ” is 
necessarily a social action, and is a 
prayer by all and for all in Christ. While 


_ all this is familiar to many readers from 
_ other sources, the reader will find that 


throughout the book Father Brennan 


rewards him with compact statements of 


_ divine Truth as applications to modern 


_ life as we find it lived by ourselves in our 


own states of life. One illustration can 


be found in the subject ‘‘Mardi Gras.” 


‘The author sketches the history and 


_ meaning of the carnival preceding Ash 
_ Wednesday; on Shrove Tuesday we 


must bid farewell to the flesh; it should 
be done with song and laughter, for 
that is the meaning of carnival. Human 


mature needs contrast. It is impressed 
by sudden, dramatic changes. The 
_ liturgy uses this psychological fact as a 

guiding principle. The author then in- 
- troduces us to the spirit of Lent, a time 
_ of penance that never forgets the pure 


joy of laughter. American Catholics 
need the carnival spirit. If Catholic 
Action would throw more confetti at 
this season of the year, Ash Wednesday 
might affect us as the Church intends it 


should. Thus all through his book, 
- Father Brennan pleads the cause of the 
liturgy with solid information, humor, 


and — what is particularly refreshing 


— he offers a sane, balanced recipe for 


those who would provide us with a 
nourishing liturgical diet. It is hearten- 


ing to see the increasing number of 
scholarly, well written books that ap- 


pear on the market these days which 
treat of the spirit that animates the di- 
vine praise of God in the liturgy of the 
Church. Pange Lingua stands well up in 
the forefront of ‘these publications. 
Priest, religious, and layman alike 


should enjoy its sincere, helpful message. 
Lastly, a word about its format. Pange 


Lingua is printed in two colors from the 


press of Grant Dahlstrom, nationally 
known typographer in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. The format and style of the 
book, which is a convenient handbook 
size, was supervised by Mrs Lawrence 
E. Mawn, formerly connected with the 
Columbia University Press. It is a par- 
ticularly fine example of the arts of 
printing and binding. 

VINCENT B. SUMMERS, 

New York, N. Y. 


MEDITATIONS WITH A PENCIL. 
By Diana Orpen. New York: Sheed @ Ward. 
$2.00. 

Any attempt to interpret the life of 
the Church in modern dress is likely to 
stir up some degree of opposition. Such 
interpretation, however, need not seem 
strange if handled in a reverent and 
understanding fashion. The drawings 
which illustrate this book, ‘“‘“Meditations 
with a Pencil,” by Diana Orpen, were 
made while she was nursing English and 
French soldiers in a London hospital 
evacuated to the country. The text 
which accompanies each drawing is a 
quotation from the Gospel or Epistle of 
the Mass by which it was inspired; the 
sequence follows the Missal throughout 
the liturgical year and reveals the end- 
less reality of Christ in His person and 
living in the lives of men. As Miss Orpen 
states in her introduction: “For me 
these drawings were lovely to make, if 
only because they kept my mind circling 
around the Gospels like an acquisitive 
bee!” Can it be said that much of our 
church decoration leads the congrega- 
tion to circle around the Gospels? Perhaps 
many of our artists could take a leaf — 
or several of them — out of Miss Orpen’s 
book. In the meantime a number of 
these drawings are reproduced on page 
85 of this issue. 

M. L, 


HISTORIA DEL ARTE HISPANICA, 
VOLUME IV. By Juan de Contreras, 
Marques de Lozoya. Barcelona: Salvat 
Editores. 1945. 

The fourth volume of the Historia del 
Arte Hispanica continues the history of 
art not only in Spain and Portugal, but 
also in the flourishing colonies of Latin 
America. 

The volume covers the great baroque 
period of Spanish art—namely the 
seventeenth and eighteenth, centuries, 
and devotes about equal space to the 
three major arts: painting, sculpture and 
architecture, with supplementary chap- 
ters on the minor and decorative arts. 

As in the previous volumes of this 


series, Lozoya stresses the literary in- 
fluences and the cultural significance of 
the arts, tracing their relation to politi- 
cal events and social conditions. This 
fourth volume seems to be less hurriedly 
written than volume three, which was 
rushed to press at the outbreak of the 
Spanish revolution. The style is more 
polished, the illustrations are more nu- 
merous, and the reproductions are 
much better. 

It is quite evident, however, that the 
Marques de Lozoya was writing under 
unfavorable conditions and that the 
latest publications were not available to 
him. 

Although he does give extensive 
bibliographies at the end of each chap- 
ter, these bibliographies are neither se- 
lective nor up to date. It is true that 
many titles are as recent as 1941; yet 
much is omitted. In the case of South 
America, for example, a number of ex- 
cellent publications have appeared in 
the last five years bringing to light many 
little-known facts and explaining the 
background of artistic expression in the 
Spanish Colonial empire. Lozoya is 
cognizant of some of this material — the 
great development of indigenous art 
forms in Peru and Mexico, and the im- 
portant influence of the Orient on South 
American and Portuguese art forms — 
but he merely mentions in passing these 
newly presented and highly significant 
phases of art history. In discussing Span- 
ish baroque art, the importance of the 
development of Spanish Colonial art 
cannot be ignored. Although several 
chapters of volume four are devoted to 
America, they seem superficial and in- 
complete. Little or nothing is said about 
the American influence on the mother 
country after the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury; an influence which is now receiv- 
ing careful study, and which explains 
better than any other theory the de- 
velopment of the high baroque in Spain. 

The content of this volume is some- 
what uneven. The introductory chapter 
on the “Theory of Baroque Art” is 
good, but rather colorless. In Spain, 
baroque expression reached a develop- 
ment not equalled elsewhere except 
perhaps in the Orient; yet in describing 
it, Lozoya’s text is exasperatingly con- 
servative. It follows the traditional Eu- 
ropean teachings, particularly the writ- 
ings of Otto Shubert, whose book, The 
History of Baroque Art in Spain, was pub- 
lished in 1908, and of A. Haupt, whose 
publications on Spanish baroque ap- 
peared between 1890 and 1895. But 
Spanish baroque art cannot be under- 
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stood without knowledge of the new 
world, and many South American art 
historians are now producing excellent 
studies on all phases of this subject. It is 
a relatively new investigation but the 
last five or six years have already con- 
tributed greatly to the subject. 

Lozoya’s volume has excellent chap- 
ters on Velasquez and El Greco as well 
as on several other painters and sculp- 
tors. The many illustrations of paint- 
ings, statues, and buildings, and the 
listing of names and dates make the 
book an important reference volume. 
Also the author’s polished writing and 
beautiful prose give literary quality to 
this work which, in spite of justifiable 
criticism, is an excellent history of 
Hispanic art. 

The first three volumes of this History 
were reviewed in LiruRGICAL ARTS. 

LEOPOLD ARNAUD, 
Columbia University. 


YANKEE STONECUTTERS. By Albert 
Ten Eyck Gardner. New York: The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art— Columbia University 
Press. $4.00. 


This is the first adequate account of 
the “school” of American sculptors 
which flourished between 1800 and 
1850. In their work there was much 
technical slickness and finish, but one 
can sum up in a phrase their common 
major weakness, well conveyed in Mr. 
Gardner’s title: they approached their 
art wholly as mechanics imitating the 
accepted classical models and, through 
them, a literally-viewed nature. They 
had, in a word, no plastic insights of 
their own, and hence their work, when 
it is not silly, is very dead indeed. 

H. L. B. 


Correspondence 


Editor’s note: The following letter is an ex- 
planatory rejoinder to the friendly comments 
of the London Catholic Herald’s “‘Fotter,” 
referred to in an editorial in this issue. Mr. 
Eggers’s original article on “‘The Value to 
Us of the Heraldic System of Design,’ ap- 
peared in the February, 1946, issue of 
LirurGcIcAL ARTs. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The London Catholic Herald’s appreci- 
ative words are most gratifying. How- 
ever, it occurs to me that to keep clear 
the distinction between the subject of 
my article, the heraldic system of de- 


sign, and the broader subject of “her- 
aldry,”’ it may be necessary to forget for 
the moment some of the cherished con- 
notations of the latter term, such as: 
(a) The shield shape. (This was as func- 
tional a form in its time — as utilitarian 
— as the tail-fin of today’s bomber, but 
the heraldic system does not depend 
upon this shape and its possible archaism 
need not detain us.) (b) The pictorial 
element. (We are here discussing pattern 
structure, not the things heraldic pat- 
tern may allude to.) (c) Snob value. (This 
of course had little to do with the essen- 
tial purpose of heraldry, and has even 
less to do with the problem of design.) 

The suggestion of the use of heraldic 
methods in card-index systems is most 
pertinent; heraldic distinctions are read 
at a glance, much more swiftly than 
writing, and by direct sense-impression, 
not by deduction. The red, green, blue, 
white, and orange colors used in railway 
semaphores and signal lights are a fa- 
miliar application of the same direct 
visual principle. It is one which could 
be applied also to the designation of 
subway stations, each station being dis- 
tinguished by its own bold color com- 
bination and its own elemental pattern. 
Passengers, coming to recognize these 
at sight, would be less likely to misread 
them from a swiftly moving train than 
is the case with lettered signs, which in 
the strictly visual sense are all a good 
deal alike. The Independent Lines in 
New York have applied something of 
the idea in identifying each of their ex- 
press stations by a broad band of its 
own characteristic color.. 

With twentieth century architecture, 
the heraldic system has affinities which 
go deep. Its severely functional origin 
is one of these, and its independence 
of pictorial content is another; heraldic 
design can be as abstract as cubism. 
Its elemental boldness of form and 
color is still another, though heraldic 
design can be as subtle in its proportions 
as a Mondrian and as finely attuned 
in its color as a Rouault. Like these, 
however, it avoids the exploitation of 
nuances in its fundamental design struc- 
ture: its primaries are not enfeebled by 
intermarriage. Again, there is the char- 
acteristic form-quality of twentieth cen- 
tury architecture, a more austere geom- 
etry than any other in history (except 
that of the Egyptian pyramids — the 
twentieth Century indeed: a.p. and 
B.c.!). Likewise the geometry of heraldic 
design remains austere, its structural 
directions being kept boldly vertical, 
horizontal and diagonal, like those of 


present-day building. And since to-day’ s 
architecture varies its surfaces by the use — 
of lustrous chromium, aluminum, and 
the alloys, let it be remembered that one 
half the stipulated color of all heraldic 
design is also metallic, either gold or 
silver appearing in every heraldic color 
scheme. All through the heraldic style 
there is this well worked-out balance 
between control and impulse, a fine 
evaluation of the respective claims of 
discipline and freedom. 

Such an evaluation would help oul 
advertising design. Save for some little 
fads of self-imposed regimentation (like 
the insistence that the big lines of a- 
composition always go upward and to 
the right — for “‘cheerfulness’ ” sake!) 
the pages of our popular magazines are 
as structureless as a crazy quilt. Here 
unbridled variety adds itself up to the — 
deadliest kind of monotony. This un-— 
accented and scrabbled “‘variety’”’ be- 
comes a sort of visual hash — and the 
usual magazines on a reception-room > 
table offer our eyes just this — a diet of | 
hash for every meal, week in and week _ 
out. By the use of some of the ways of | 
the old heralds, trade marks and the 
packaging of merchandise could be — 
given the distinctiveness they are said 
to crave. This possibility has in fact been — 
indicated by the universally recognized 
Red Cross, the Checker'Taxis and some 
few packaged products such as Ralston — 
Foods, though the force of such basic 
schemes is often weakened by the in- 
judicious use of non-heraldic forms and 
lettering, so that the effect becomes — 
‘‘patter” rather than pattern. We still 
tend to put our faith in affidavits rather 
than in our God-given senses. 

But one need not be a giddy believer — 
in “progress” to foresee an end to all 
this: if we are really as scientifically 
minded as we think we are, the scream- 
ing need for the force of a real variety in — 
advertising and many other forms of de- 
sign will come to be recognized. When 
that happens, the problem of organizing 
space distinctively in terms of form and 
color will confront us again as it did the 
heraldic designers of the middle ages. — 
Then we will either have to build on 
the foundations they laid, or start from 
the ground up, as they did. Whichever 
we do, their example is there. All we 
shall need is to avail ourselves with in- 
telligence and wit of such constants as 
their experience has revealed, and help 
ourselves to whatever it offers that is 
appropriate to our needs. 

Yours very truly, 
GrorcEe WiLitAM EccErs 


ae 
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A detail section of the window of Saint John 
the Evangelist, in Saint John’s Cathedral, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The Right Reverend 
Monsignor Francis E. Murphy, Rector. 


THE NEW WINDOWS in Saint John’s Cathe- 
dral represent an achievement in stained glass 
craftsmanship. In accordance with the wishes 
of Archbishop Moses E. Kiley, these win- 
dows had to be colorful while admitting 
plenty of light since the building is flanked, 
on the north side, by Saint John’s High 
School. This condition created a problem for 
the craftsmen because it was necessary to 
offset the brilliant light admitted in the 
Cathedral through the windows on the 
south side. 

We believe we have adequately solved 
this problem by setting richly colored figures 
of the Apostles against a background of 
Norman slabs in cool tints, thus eliminating 
any need for a painted patina. 

The windows function as a part of the 
architecture at all hours of the day, thus 
confirming the principle that windows should 
be the handmaid of architecture. After all, 
a church is not an exhibition hall for stained 


glass windows. Let us always put first things first. 


C. C. ESSER 
company 
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Last Supper 
by J. Otto Schweizer 


ROMAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
Designers and makers of all manner of fine ecclesiastical metal work 
96-18 43RD AVENUE CORONA, NEW YORK 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


THE MANHATTANVILLE CALENDAR 


FOR 1947 


From designs by Anne Ophelia Todd, of the Art Depart- 
ment. The illustrations are based on French, English and 
German illuminated manuscripts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Each page contains a picture illus- 
trating a feast which falls within the month. The quotations 
for each month, which carry the theme of Light throughout 
the year, have been chosen by Angela Cave, of the 
English Department, and are, with the exception of that 


for October, all taken from the Liturgy 


The price of the calendar is ONE dollar 


Please send your order and check to: 


Professor D. FE. Woods 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Convent Avenue at 133 Street 


New York 27, N. Y. 


You will want to know about these magazines whose 


publication was interrupted during the war years 


LES CAHIERS DE L’ART SACRE 


number one—40 francs 
number two—40 francs 
number three—55 francs 
number four—40 francs 


“number five—60 francs 


ART SACRE 


will again appear in the near future 


For above, send your subscription to: 


EDITIONS DU CERF 


29 Boulevard de La Tour-Maubourg 


Paris, 7, France 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 


WELL-DESIGNED CHRISTMAS CARDS 2 


The artists: 


Sister Mary ot the Compassion, O.P. 
Sister Mary Jeans, O.P. 
Lauren Ford 
Ade de Bethune 


Sister Hummel 


A number of the cards are printed in four colors; others 


in a simpler manner. Antique finish, deckle-edged paper 


Envelopes to match 


A set of eighteen cards for ONE dollar, plus 


ten cents for postage. Sets only are for sale 


Please send your order with check to: 


Young Christian Workers 
1335 Second Avenue 
New York City 


RD E- As D Se wReo 


PAROISSE ET LITURGIE 
A quarterly 


45 belgian francs 
or 


90 french francs 


L'ARTISAN ET LES ARTS LITURGIQUES 
formerly L’ARTISAN LITURGIQUE 
A quarterly 


120 belgian francs 
275 french francs 


For above, send your subscription to: 


ABBAYE DE SAINT-ANDRE 


Saint-Andre-lez-Bruges 


Belgium 
or 
SOCIETE LITURGIQUE 


57 rue de Rennes 


Paris, 6, France 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


BRONZE WORK 


Roman Bronze Corporation, Subsidiary 
of General Bronze Corporation, 96-18 
43rd Avenue, Corona, New York. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
1602 North 48 Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. Designers, Decorators and Crafts- 
men. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ‘“The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances’; ‘““The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses, 


W-E STILL HAVE SEDS- O F®A blst-R eC AtReo ee 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
DIG: 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INS Ye 


LITURGICAL BOOKS 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park Place, 
New York City. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), 154 Nassau Street, New York 
City 7. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Har- 
court Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cum- 
mings) 475 Francisco Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, California. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INBYe 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Andrew Saliga Studio, 202 East 44 Street, 
New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TABERNACLES 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), 154 Nassau Street, New York 
7A NY 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser Co., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’, ““Resto-Crete’’, 


WOOD WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


$2,006 AS an 
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Tse cribs illustrated above are the work 
of Emil Thomann, whose woodcarvings 
we offer in the United States. This sculp- 


tor devotes himself entirely to religious 


work, His creations reveal inner purity 
and piety. Thomann’s simplicity in line 
and form, achieves skillful expression al- 
lied to a careful attention to detail. In our 
chaotic times it is a consolation to find a 
sculptor whose work is based on a high 
purpose—in spirit and in execution. 


Time is an important element in the exe- 
cution of these cribs and we therefore 
suggest that prospective purchasers make 
their decision in the near future for a 
Christmas crib for next year’s delivery. 
Depicted central Nativity groups also in- 
dividually available in any size. 


od ° ° 


Large assortment of Crucifixes just arrived. 
Corpi from 10” to 4’. 


VESTMENTS + SACRED VESSELS » WOODCARVINGS 


CARL MOSER-INC 


4311 KATONAH AVENUE, NEW YORK 66, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
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We are happy to announce that, after the war 
yeats, we are again manufacturing AGNUS DEI 
tabernacles. For the convenience of our clients 
we have opened executive offices and a show- 
room at 154 Nassau Street, New York City, in 
the Tribune Building, directly opposite City 
Hall Park. A cordial welcome awaits your visit. 

To obey wartime restrictions and to maintain 
our reputation as makers of tabernacles that 
are the finest in quality and workmanship, we 
suspended all manufacturing three years ago 
and can now look back upon those difficult 
days with pride in the fact that, during the war, 
not one AGNUS DEI tabernacle was built or 
made of black market metal or other inferior 
material. We obeyed not only the letter, but the 
spirit of “honesty and fair play” 

At present there is no ready stock of United 
States Government Standard bronze on the 
market. All bronze must be procured direct 
from the mills which are now closed because of 


STUDIO OF 


GILLES BEAUGRAND 


SILVERSMITH 


reconversion and other problems. As soon as we 
receive the material from the mills we will take 
care of reservation orders, which have been 
carefully recorded in the order of their receipt, 
but it will take months before we will be able to 
manufacture appointments other than taber- 
nacles. As deliveries will be slow in the next 
few months, we therefore ask your cooperation 
and indulgence. 

We wish here to express our appreciation for 
the orders received during these war years and 
to assure all our friends that their trust in us 
and our work will not have been in vain. We in- 
tend to keep up the same high standards of 
workmanship as in the past and all the mate- 
rials used will be of the same quality and thick- 


ness as heretofore. 


SUMMIT STUDIOS 


Designers and craftsmen of ecclesiastical metal work 


SUMM!:T BRASS AND BRONZE WORKS 
Henry P. Mertel, president 
154 Nassau Street New York 7, N.Y. 
opposite City Hall Park 


THIS IS THE REALIZATION OF “V-DAY”! 
An opportunity to INVEST in peace by the 
purchase of additional VICTORY BONDS. 
An aid in preserving American institutions — 


opening the way to new, more far-reaching 


prosperity. Keep faith with our heroic boys — 


They Finished Their Job — 


Let's Finish Ours! 


846 RUE DE L’'EPEE, 
MONTREAL, P.Q. CANADA 
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CONTENTS 


1 — Foreword, explanation of the Psalms 

2 — Psalms — in Latin and English 

3 — Prayerbook classification 

4 — Introduction and verse explanation 

5 — Commentary for each Psalm 

6 — Spiritual Reflections for each of 150 
Psalms 

7 — Index and glossary 


THE RACCOLTA — Official Indulgenced Pray- 
ers of the Church. The New English translation 
by Rev. Joseph P. Christopher, Ph.D. and 
Rey. Charles E. Spence, M.A. 700 prayers for 
every occasion and purpose. Imit. Lea. — 


THE PSALMS 
A Perelel 


Approved English translation with Latin text authorized by POPE PIUS XII 


RECOMMENDED for 


The Psalms are prayers suited for all 
ages and groups, all walks of life, men, 
women and children. 


The Psalms are divinely inspired prayers 
cherished by the Ancient Church and 
most inspiring for the people of today. 
The Psalms as Sacred Scripture represent 
the best in spiritual reading and medita- 
tion for seminary and novitiate. 


454" x 7’ — Printed in two colors — 450 pages $3.85 per copy boxed 


THREE NECESSARY PRAYERBOOKS 
Special Prayerbook Offer « These Three Books at a Gift Rate of $9.85 


NEW ROMAN MISSAL — A Missal for daily 
mass use. A complete Missal for every day in 
the year which includes prayers for every 


purpose. An illustrated study plan by Very 
Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, Ph.D. Imit. 


boxed, $3.85 per copy. Lea. — $4.00 the copy. 


THE PSALMS — The Prayerbook of inspired Prayers. Latin-English Edition Preface, commentary 
and reflections by Rey. W. H. McClellan, S.J., Rev. James E. Coleran, S.J. and Rev. John A. 
Rowan, D.D.,S.S.L. A prayerbook containing the complete 150 Psalms from the Bible. Prayers of 
petition, adoration, thanksgiving. The Psalms respond to every need for prayer. Imit. Lea. — 


boxed, $3.85. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. + 26-28 Park Place + New York 7,N.Y. 


STATEMENT 
OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
Interested in Liturgical Music? Read - OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 

OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER Published quarterly at Concord, N, H., for November 1, 1945. 
State of New York 
County of New York \ BEB 


ae . Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State ana county aforesaid, 
A quarterly Pp eriodical for choirmasters and personally appeared Maurice Lavanoux, who, having been duly sworn 


according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 

org anists. the LirurGIcAL Arts and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 

edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 

of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 

. required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 

Membership subscription, $2.00 a year. March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
: to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
‘ editor, and business manager are: eee peureicel Arts Sony: 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York City; itor, None; Managing Editor, 

THE WHITE LIST Maurice Lavanoux; Business Manager, Maurice Lavanoux. 


2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, 


Contains the approved music list of the Society New York City. | . 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 

$.85 postpaid holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
. mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


of Saint Gregory. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Business Manager 


119 West 40 Street, New York 18, Nu. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 1945. 


RAYMOND A. BOCK 
[Seal] Commission expires March 30, 1946. 
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Nave window for St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The Most Reverend Moses E. Kiley, S.T.D. 
Archbishop of Milwaukee—The Right Reverend 
Francis E. Murphy, Rector. 


COLOR & LIGNT are 


the essentiAL ChARACTeRISTICS 


Of good stained gLAss 


Through long and exacting experi- 
mentation in light control, we have 
developed a technique combining 
the beauty of medieval stained glass 
with contemporary expression in 
design, adhering to the principle 
that windows are a source of light. 
ko 
Your inquiries will receive our 


prompt attention. 


t.c. esseR compAny 


STAINED GLASS STUDIOS 


3107 WEST GALENA STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Detail, High Altar and Reredos * THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY CROSS, Brooklyn, New York 
Rev. Peter L. Rickard, Pastor * William J. Boegel, Architect 


A Renovated Interior RK AM B L) S ( a Successful Interiors 


Executed by Rambusch Designers Decorators and Graflsmen for Over Half a Century 
2West 45th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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PROMPT IMPORTATIONS 
FROM SWITZERLAND 
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Traditional Celtic Chalice... present- 
day interpretation of the famous 
Ardagh Chalice beautifully wrought 
in heavy sterling silver and gold- 
plated. 9” high. Complete with paten 


Contemporary design with gold- 
leather-wool. Finest hand embroi- 
dery. Dalmatics, Antipendium, 
Cope, Veil, etc. all are designed 


to conform to illustration above. 


VESTMENTS and case. $350. 
SACRED VESSELS 
WOOD CARVINGS ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIO 


CARL MOSER CO. BLACK, STARR 
ONEW YOLE oe. Yel I & GOREAM 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 4 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


STUDIO OF 


: GILLES BEAUGRAND 


SILVERSMITH 


Last Supper 
by J. Otto Schweizer 


ROMAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


Designers and makers of all manner of fine ecclesiastical metal work 
96-18 43RD AVENUE CORONA, NEW YORK 
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Crozier for the Most Reverend Turcios Cross for the Most Reverend Carlos Borges Crozier for the Most Reverend Victor 
Bishop of Honduras Bishop of Granada, Nicaragua Sanabria, Archbishop of Costa Rica 


After eleven years in Costa Rica, C. A. Mr. Louis Féron has now established his shop 
in New York City where he is prepared to design and execute all types of sacred vessels. The illustrations 
above give an idea of the quality of his work. In 1933 the French Government awarded 
to Mr. Féron the rare award of “meilleur ciseleur-orfévre de France? This award is given only every five 
years and depends on a very high level of excellence. 


LOUIS FERON 


666 FIFTH AVENUE CARE OF ROBERT RUBEL NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Installations completed during 1945 
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Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
-and sizes. 


BRONZE WORK 


Roman Bronze Corporation, Subsidiary 
of General Bronze Corporation, 96-18 
43rd Avenue, Corona, New York 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ‘“The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances’; ‘The ABQC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 
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GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
ae. Street, N.E., Washington 17, 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
NEY 


LITURGICAL BOOKS 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park 


Place, New York City. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), 154 Nassau Street, New York 
City 7. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 666 Fifth Avenue, care of 
Robert Rubel, New York, N. Y. 
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STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Studio, g Harcourt 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 

T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
Worker AN. vi. 

Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INS Ye 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Andrew Saliga Studio, 202 East 44 
Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff 2 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 


Use. 


TABERNACLES 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel) 154 Nassau Street, New York 
Fs Nie Mc 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and  weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, ‘Resto-Crete”’. 


WOOD WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


$2.00 A SET 


x Announcement *x 


There is no connection between 
the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 
and a commercial firm known as 
“Liturgical Arts Sales Co?’ 
of New York City. 

This announcement is made 
because the Liturgical Arts Society 
has been the recipient of mail 
and telephone messages 


intended for this commercial firm. 


LITURGICAL ARTS (i) 


t was Mr. Comnick’s fervent 

it wish that the craftsmen 
witro weve associated with 
him for many years should 
continue his work. They are 
like au extension of kis spirit 
as well as of his hands and bia. 


“ Ws Ws 


me hall never lose sightt 
of the principles watch 
have governed our work together 
We shall not forget that we are 
engaged in a great calling, an id 
that the highest stancards of artistty 
aud integrity should at all times 

be maiutatnred. 

We shalt go forward inthe kigh 
ideals set forth hy the man we 
ene to be the greatest modern 

naster of color and light. 


Tee Chatles J.Counick Associates 
Rose Window Saint Cecilias Cathedral, Omaha Nebraska, 


AIC ie rs ana . af ee 
Kimball, Steele g Saudham Architects » Very Rev. Ernest G, Graham Pastor Designers and\ orkers in Stained Glass 
Designed and made fy Charles J. Connick and his Associates vine Rarcourt Street, Boston 


Last Supper 
by J. Otto Schweizer 


ROMAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


Designers and makers of all manner of fine ecclesiastical metal work 
96-18 43RD AVENUE CORONA, NEW YORK 
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Crozier for the Most Reverend Turcios Cross for the Most Reverend Carlos Borges Crozier for the Most Reverend Victor 
Bishop of Honduras Bishop of Granada, Nicaragua Sanabria, Archbishop of Costa Rica 


After eleven years in Costa Rica, C. A. Mr. Louis Féron has now established his shop 
in New York City where he is prepared to design and execute all types of sacred vessels. The illustrations 
above give an idea of the quality of his work. In 1933 the French Government awarded 


to Mr. Féron the rare award of “meilleur ciseleur-orfévre de France” This award is given only every five 
years and depends on a very high level of excellence. 


LOUIS FERON 


139 WEST 54 STREET * NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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PROMPT IMPORTATIONS 
FROM SWITZERLAND 


Free of Duty 


Contemporary design with gold- 
leather-wool. Finest hand embroidery. 
Dalmatics, Antependium, Cope, Veil 
and Bishop’s regalia; all are designed 


to conform to illustration. 


VESTMENTS 
SACRED VESSELS 
WOOD CARVINGS 


CARL MOSER CO. 


4311 Katonah Avenue 
New York 66, N. Y. 
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Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 

_exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


BRONZE WORK 


Roman Bronze Corporation, Subsidiary 
of General Bronze Corporation, 96-18 
43rd Avenue, Corona, New York. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. Designers, Decorators and Crafts- 
men. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New 
Moke ING We 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Flectric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available —- sam- 
ple copies free: ““The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances’; ‘The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


GRANITE 


Deer#Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT — 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


Poet epee aA vit SELS OF ALTAR CARDS : 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
gs Street, N.E., Washington 17, 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Saas 2 West 45 Street, New York, 


LITURGICAL BOOKS 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park Place, 
New York City. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), 154 Nassau Street, New York 
City 7. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54 Street, New 
Yorks Ney. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick and Associates, 9 
Harcourt Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cum- 
mings) 475 Francisco Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, California. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
Workers N Ys 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INE YS 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Andrew Saliga Studio, 202 East 44 Street, 
New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TABERNACLES 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), 154 Nassau Street, New York 
Fy Nis NG 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser Co., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, ““Resto-Crete”’. 


WOOD WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


STUDIO OF 


] GILLES BEAUGRAND 


SILVERSMITH 


DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES WILL 
GLADLY BE SUBMITTED TO PROS- 
PECTIVE CLIENTS :++ CHALICES, 
CIBORIA, FONTS, CANDLESTICKS, 
PYXES, CENSERS, MONSTRANCES 


846 RUE DE L'EPEE, MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Crozier for the Most Reverend Turcios Cross for the Most Reverend Carlos Borges Crozier for the Most Reverend Victor 
Bishop of Honduras Bishop of Granada, Nicaragua Sanabria, Archbishop of Costa Rica 


After eleven years in Costa Rica, C. A. Mr. Louis Féron has now established his shop 
in New York City where he is prepared to design and execute all types of sacred vessels. The illustrations 
above give an idea of the quality of his work. In 1933 the French Government awarded 
to Mr. Féron the rare award of “meilleur ciseleur-orfévre de France?’ This award is given only every five 
years and depends on a very high level of excellence. 


LOUIS FERON 


139 WEST 54 STREET * NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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x Announcement x 


There is no connection between 


A quarterly devoted to the craft the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


of painted and stained glass. 
and a commercial firm known as 


It is the official publication of 


ere “Liturgical Arts Sales Co?’ 
the Stained Glass Association 


of New York City. 


of America. 


mee! This announcement is made 
Subscription rate. $2.00 a year 


Single Copies Sifty cents 


because the Liturgical Arts Society 


has been the recipient of mail 
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and telephone messages 


Address: SCAiINE€O GLASS 


37 WALDEN STREET : ‘ ; 
intended for this commercial firm. 
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One of a series of three lancet Stained Glass Windows executed by Rambusch for Holy Cross Cloister, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Gorman, Supervisor of Cemeteries » Gregory B. Webb, Architect 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St... New York 19, N.Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, Stained Glass Windows, Lighting Fixtures, 
Stations, Shrines and Candlesticks 


SUCCESSFUL INTERIORS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


